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The real test of office. the business, 


a man’s mettle comes 
in times of trouble, 
and the same is true 
business 


of a con- 


cern. When everything is booming along 
on a smooth road at high speed, it is easy 
to make progress and sing (or whistle if 
you can’t sing) cheerfully while you forge 
ahead. But it takes real ability, real cour- 
age, to keep moving ahead when the going 
is hard and rough. 
Almost any car runs fast down hill or 


on the level stretches, but it requires a 


good, sturdy engine to pull a load up a 
hard grade. 

That’ is what the poet had in mind when 
he wrote that “the man worth while is the 
man who can smile when‘everything goes 
dead wrong.” As a matter of fact, though, 


the man worth while will do more than 





smile—he will work all the harder and do 


his best to improve conditions. Very 
probably he will work so earnestly as to 
forget to smile very often, which may con- 
tribute to the general pessimism. Cheer- 
fulness helps, of course, but work is even 
more important. 
2 * *£ 

As has often been said, telephone com- 
panies do not suffer so much as most lines 
1f business in times of depression. Tele- 
hone service is a necessity in both good 
ind bad times, and experience has shown 
hat in bad times it is often used more 
han ever to effect economies. 

In the present slack businéss period, 
perating companies have an opportunity 
o remind the telephone users in their 


rea of this undeniable fact, and thus in- 


PRESENT BUSINESS PERIOD OFFERS A 
TELEPHONY OPPORTUNITY be 


crease their own revenues and also help 


their subscribers. In this connection a 
message to its employes by the Inter- 
Mountain Telephone Co., of Bristol, 


Tenn., contains suggestions that are worth 


passing on to all telephone companies. 
Optimism, not fear, should be cultivated, 
according to the advice of President W. 
N. McAnge, Jr., the energetic head of the 
Inter-Mountain company. 


Ss 2 * 
In the message to employes occurs the 


following sensible counsel : 


“No better opportunity is offered tele- 
phone companies to rather 
than losses in both substations and tolls 
than during a period when 
slightly off normal. 
this statement ? 

First: The thought in 
the minds of executives is to reduce over- 


show gains 
business is 
Why do we make 


predominating 


head by eliminating employes who can be 
spared and in turn taking the load that 
these dismissed people have been carry- 


ing and placing it on the shoulders of 


those remaining. What is the result? 
Those who remain are under a_ heavy 
strain at all times, and every hour of 


their working day is drained. 

These losses in employes may be con- 
siderably offset through the installation of 
telephone equipment at the elbows of the 
remaining individuals, and thereby save 
for them their time, which is so precious, 
until such a time as business is again on 
a faster-moving plane. 

Second: Not only does this need for 
additional telephone service apply to the 


and the professional 
man, but it can aptly 


applied to the 


home. Many homes 
that have heretofore had servants have dis- 
pensed with their services that a saving 
might be effected; but the 
housewife who is assuming these addi- 
tional burdens ? 

For less than three cents a day she may 
have the convenience of an extension tele- 
phone on the second floor, in the kitchen, 
or wherever she considers this additional 
instrument to be of the greatest service to 
her. Let us 


what about 


that no 
can be wiped out in its entirety. 
be practically so, but 
pletely. 

Thoughtfulness on the part of the hus- 
band in supplementing the absence of the 
maid or servant by these additional tele- 
will lighten the burden of the 
housewife, and result in her having more 
the family, 
which cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. 


remember expense 
It may 


seldom is it com- 


phones 


time to give to the rest of 


Third: Our opportunity to increase toll 
business is the greatest one we have. As 
stated, in many, many places, forces have 
been reduced, and here is an opportunity 
to sell what might be termed ‘Telephone 


Insurance.’ ” 
* 7 ok 


In explanation of the third point out 


lined, a concrete example, or practicai 


demonstration of selling toll service was 


given as follows: 


“Only yesterday the writer called for 
the manager of a concern which has two 
trunk lines. While 
these trunks for him to finish a conver- 
sation, he happened to overhear the state- 


Waiting on one of 


ment that this person was going to Emory, 
Va., to interview a When he 


prospect. 
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came over to answer this call of mine, I 
inquired if he had called to ascertain if 
his party would be in his office, and if he 
would be able to interview him upor his 
arrival. The answer was negative. 

Immediately I sold him on the thought 
that a 30-cent investment would be :nsur- 
ance against a needless expenditure oi be- 
tween 50 and 60 miles of driving and an 
time, which would represent 
several times 30 cents. Only two hours 
previous to this conversation, this party 
had been crying of the press of time and 
his many engagements to fill. 


afternoon's 


What was true in this instance will be 
found so in practically every concern that 
we serve in Inter-Mountain territory, so 
herein lies a golden opportunity for every 
us to develop keenly two sales 
ideas rather than station increase 
and toll increase.” 


one of 





one 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
August 5, 6 and 7. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Ill., October 14, 15, 16 and 17. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, November 12 
and 13. 








Cable dispatches in the newspapers re- 
cently announced that telephone operators 
in Paris had gone on strike, but it only 
lasted a short time. 


This recalls a paragraph in a travel 
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book written by Will Irwin, well known 
American author, several years ago de- 
scriptive of his life in the French capital. 
Here it is: 

“One morning some time ago, to show 
the solidarity of their union, all the tele- 
phone girls in Paris went on strike for 
15 minutes. It was not until they read of 
it in the papers the next day that any of 
the telephone users even suspected that 
the system had not been functioning as 
usual.” 

* * * * 

As a criticism of the Parisian telephone 
service—in those days—this has all the 
ear-marks of a dirty dig, but it should be 
remembered it was written by an Ameri- 


can familiar with our telephone efficiency. 


The New Exchange and Its Arrangement 


Here Is Informative Discussion of Many Points Encountered in the Planning 
and Construction of Small Telephone Exchange Buildings—Arrangement of 
Office—First Award, General Division, ‘“Telephony’s” Prize Article Contest 


By Fred Coulson, Jr. 


Assistant Engineer, United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans. 


The business which we find ourselves 
daily striving to improve is now more than 
50 years old. During this time the genius 
of thousands of experts has created one 
of the most essential necessities of mod- 
Masses upon 
electrical 
today 


have been developed and are in use every 


ern business and civilization. 
most intricate 
known 


masses of the 
equipment and machinery 
minute of every day giving service to our 
patrons. 

In giving service to our patrons we must 
consider the fullest meaning of the word 
“service” in order to be doing our jobs 100 
Making sure telephone connec- 
tions are completed is a major item in our 


per cent. 
efforts to serve. Sometimes we find those 
who believe this is all there is to service. 
Let us hope that this type of telephone 
man is soon extinct. 


Surely after 50 years we should not 
stop, but we could afford to look and 
listen. Is it not time to think of giving 


some service to the people in the way of 
The tele- 
phone exchanges from the agency office to 
the largest exchange we have should be a 
our programs for the 


appearances ? dressing-up of 


part of next few 
years. 

Many new offices have been built in the 
last few years, and many offices have been 
There is still a great per- 
centage of exchanges upstairs on a side 
street, you might say. These should come 
street with the other 
There 


is no business more important to a com- 


dressed-up. 


down on the main 


important businesses of the town. 


munity than ours, and we should not try 
to hide it. 

When we decide to build a new ex- 
change, we naturally consult an architect. 
We immediately find that the architect 
needs some help. A telephone office must 
be built differently from most buildings. 
Some typical small offices are shown, but 
do not cover all the problems that con- 
front the builder. Let us review some of 

















“A Telephone Office Must Be Built Differ- 

ently from Most Buildings,’’ Says Mr. Coul- 

son, and He Tells Some of the Details of a 
Small Office Building in This Article. 


the details of the building of a small 
office. 

In towns where the population ranges 
from 100 to 10,000 persons, we usually 
find the main business corner occupied by 
one or more banks. The town, and espe- 
cially the business section, 
from this natural 
light for the operating room, one of the 
four corners would be ideal for the new 
office. 
one of these corners, but one block either 
way should find a good corner lot that is 
suitable. The important thing is to get on 
the main street. 


2rows away 


corner. As we need 


Sometimes it is impossible to get 


Until we get into the exchange large 
enough for common battery, we can get 
along without digging a basement. This 
will cut a good bit from the final cost. A 
small office 
ceased to be worth anything, except for 
storage and workshop. 

Batteries are made sealed that will pro- 
vide for an exchange of 1,500 lines. These 


basement in the has almost 


batteries do not gas and can be set in the 
terminal room. Small heating plants are 
made that look like a piece of furniture, 
and they can be set up in any part of the 
office. In our attempts to 
eliminate the piles of junk we have saved 
for 20 years, and what we keep can easily 
be kept in tin cigar boxes, painted and put 
on a shelf in the terminal room. So w 
find just no use at all for a basement. 


dress up, we 


Unless we are going to build an agency 
office in which living quarters for a man- 
ager are to be provided, it is a good plan 
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In the telephone rebuilding program 
of recent years in many of the small 
communities, the telephone company 
has moved into new buildings. And 
there will be more new exchange build- 
ings erected in the next few years. 

The telephone managements of com- 
panies operating in communities where 
new buildings are contemplated are nat- 
urally much interested in exchange 
building plans, and the many points 
which should be taken into considera- 
tion before letting contracts. 

In his article on the subject of 
the “New Exchange and Its Arrange- 


ment,” Mr. Coulson gives many hints 
that will be of particular interest to 
everyone who is concerned with the 
matter of a new exchange building. 
Mr. Coulson has had a number of 
years’ experience in plant, commercial 
and equipment and testing departments 
of the United Telephone Co. during his 
high school and college work. Since 
graduation from the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kans., he 
has been engaged in developing build- 
ing plans for small exchanges, so that 
what he has to say is based upon prac- 
tical experience as well as observation. 








to build upon a good concrete floor. We 
immediately eliminate any future floor 
trouble due to rotting, ants, sagging, and 
other causes. Do not forget a cable tunnel 
or pit, provided with enough duct to last 
the exchange from 15 to 20 years. 

Of course, provisions for water and 
sewage are important also. A _ concrete 
floor is hard to get up to fix some bad 
plumbing that could have been installed to 
last the life of the building. A number of 
companies build a concrete tunnel under 
the floor for these things. A trap door is 
provided for entrance into the tunnel. 

When we come to the walls of the build- 
ing, we should begin to do some real 
thinking. Remember this building will be 
your home for a good number of years. 
There is a fire hazard to keep in mind. 
Twenty-four-hour service requires a cer- 
tain temperature constantly, without Sun- 
days off. The operators must have as 
cool a place to work in the hot months as 
possible, for their work is the hardest dur- 
ing those months. 

All these and many other details must 
be thought out before we build the walls. 
Possibly the best thing to do is to put up 


good substantial brick walls. Brick ve- 
neering on tile will do very well. Do not 
leave out lighting conduit, etc., in the 


walls. This should be studied thoroughly, 
as the nature of the business calls for 
outlets and conduit in a good many places. 

For outside trim, a good brick design or 
terra cotta trim is generally used. The 
capping of the walls is important, for all 
moisture is to be kept out. A tile is made 
in the shape of a brace ( } ) which is very 
good for this. 

The roof is important. If care is used. 
a roof can be put on that will last at least 
15 years. A good built-up roof will cost 
from $7.50 to $10 per square and is good 
i! a thin coating of hot tar is applied 
between each layer. Much could be said 
about details of a roof, but space does not 
permit. 

One outer door should be three feet six 
inches in the clear. This allows ample 
room for moving equipment into the 
building. The interior is usually plastered. 
Ini order to save money, it is advisable to 
have sand finished plastering done. It is 


then possible to leave the walls white with- 
out painting the first few years. When the 
wills get dirty, they can be painted a light 
cream or other color. 

3e sure to put metal corner beads on 
all plastered corners. Windows should 
have beads at the tops as well as the sides. 
Nothing detracts from the appearance of 
an office more than chipped corners. 
Besides being unsightly, it is a patch job 
to repair them. 

The ceiling is another important subject. 
If we use celotex bare on the ceiling, sev- 
eral money-savers are incorporated in the 
ceiling. Celotex is a fuel-saver and also 
a heat-insulator. It will cut down noise, 
which helps operating to a great extent. 
Celotex can be paneled to give a pleasing 
design to the ceiling. Acousti-celotex can 
be used in the operating room, but plain 
celotex will suffice for the small office and 
does not cost nearly so much. 

Do not paint celotex, unless a thin water 


color is used. Otherwise you would ruin 


- 
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For the heat-saving and insulation, celo- 
tex or its equivalent will more than pay 
for itself in a time. 
cleaned sandpaper 
would have to be painted. 

If a concrete laid, the most 
practical thing to do is lay linoleum over 
it. The only thing about this is the prob- 
lem of keeping it clean. 
buy embossed 


short It is easily 


with where _ plaster 


floor is 


It is best not to 
for this 
Especially in the smaller offices we find it 
hard to keep the lobby floor clean. There- 
fore, a good, smooth linoleum that can be 
mopped in a few minutes will save time 
and be kept neater. 

We are now to arrange the office. One 
of the first things to think of is a good, 
well-lighted and healthy operating room. 
Assuming a corner lot is being used, let 
us give the girls the street side. We should 
provide large double windows for all the 
natural light we can get. Some sort of 
venetian blind should be installed, because 
direct light of too great intensity makes it 
hard for the operators to see their signals 

The switchboard should be the 
operators will have their backs to the light, 
except in the one and two-position magneto 
boards where the girls have considerable 
time for gazing out the window. It is 
sometimes best to set the board with one 
end near the window in this case. The 
comfort of an operator is an item that 
helps in keeping a satisfied operating force. 


linoleum reason. 


set so 


A distance of nine feet is a good mini- 
mum for the space between the edge of 
the keyshelf and the wall behind the opera- 
tor. This allows a width of 11 feet for a 
terminal room, assuming that the lot was 
25 feet in width. 

Unless building office, an 


an agency 
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A Typical Small Agency Office for One or Two Positions of Switchboard. This Building 


Can Be Built Under $2,500 and Should Meet 


all the acoustical properties of the material. 
Acousti-celotex, type BB with a sound- 
absorbing coefficient of 70, the manufac- 
turer of the material states, may be 
painted or decorated in any manner, with- 
out destroying its sound-absorbing ability. 


Telephone Needs in Small Magneto Plants. 


operators’ restroom should be _ provided. 
This room does not need to be large enough 
for the whole force at one time—but, large 
or small, it should be comfortable. There 
are companies that make good combination 


divans and beds. In the small office this 
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piece can be used for the night operator 
who does not remain at the switchboard 
all night. 

The operators themselves would put up 
good curtains if the material was given 
them. A telephone should be provided, for 
the operator must do any telephoning she 
has during her rest period. One or two 
comfortable chairs and a mirror complete 
the room. 

The commercial office belongs to our 
patrons and the public as a whole. This 
office should be made for their comfort. It 
is a good plan to provide some good, com- 
fortable chairs and perhaps a settee. for 
their use. A commercial office could well 


TELEPHONY 


ager’s office, how large the 
exchange. 

Booths are the hardest thing in the 
world to keep normally sound proof and 
still be well ventilated. Salesmen smok- 
ing cigars in booths will render them al- 
most useless for half an hour after they 
leave. If possible, it is a good plan to 
wall the booths with acousti-celotex. This 
will provide the sound-absorbing needed, 
and will allow for some grilles to be placed 
at the top of the booth and another at the 
bottom of the door. Some have used a 
forced draft system, but that method 
sometimes produces noise. 

Abernathy’s chair No. 499 is a very good 


no matter 
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need natural light and good ventilation: 
the subscribers must have a favorable im- 
pression when they call on us 
equipment will work anywhere. 


and the 


In planning a terminal room, it should 
be arranged to cover growth for at least 
2C years. Carriers and carrier repeaters 
are being installed everywhere now and we 
don’t know what will be next. A carrier 
is eleven feet, six inches high, and six 
inches more is not too much for cabling. 
Therefore the ceiling should be at least 12 
feet high. It may not look as if your office 
will ever have a carrier, but it might have 
a carrier repeater and they are just as high. 
A terminal room is something to be worked 
sit down 
without knowledge of the particular plant 
and tell how to arrange it. 

In this article a very few of the de- 
tails have been listed for the building of a 
new telephone office in any 
between 200 and _ 1,000 


out on the job. No one can 


town having 


lines. Circum- 
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Small Exchange Telephone Buildings with Typical Floor Plans. 


be modeled after a 
many 


hotel lobby. 
provide a 


A good 
convenient 
writing desk with all necessary equipment 
for patrons who make out checks, etc. A 


companies 


telephone on this desk will relieve booths 
of local traffic, giving them full time for 
revenue-producing toll business. 

commercial 
should be 


The window between the 
office and the 
feet and about 


with a counter for 


operating room 


five wide three feet high 
This will allow 


ample room to take 


a sill. 
the evening supervisor 
CPS toll business when the com- 
has left the office. In offices 
up to seven or eight positions, the manager 
can usually get along without hiding him- 
self in a 


care of 
mercial force 


private office. 


have completely 


Some companies 


done away with a man- 


booth chair, having a round bottom and a 
small back with no arms. 


It is best to use bracket lights in booths 


as they will allow of salesmen writing 
without getting in their own _ shadow. 


Sometimes the booth is panelled up about 


four feet, six inches from the floor to 
keep shoemarks off the wall. 
the right height for the light and 33 
for the shelf. 


This will place the mouthpiece of a desk 


inches is the right height 


set directly in front of the average per- 


son’s mouth. Counters are handy for 
everyone if made in the shape of an “L.” 

Last but not least is the terminal room. 
older, the terminal 
room is more and more coming to the point 


of taking what is left. The 


It seems as we grow 


operators 


Five feet is‘ 


fore- 
going details may not fit every case. An 
attempt has been made to picture the aver 
age small-town telephone office 
possibly some idea of the completed build 
ing will be obtained from the illustrations 
accompanying this article. 


stances alter cases and some of the 


new and 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, June 23: Copper—Steady 
electrolytic, spot and future, 12c. 
Quiet; No. 2 
$18.00@19.00 ; 


Iron- 
o. b. eastern Pennsylvania 
Buffalo, $16.00@16.50: Ala 


bama, $12.00@14.00. Tin—Easy; spot an 
nearby, $29.78; future, $30.12. Lead- 
Easy; spot, New York, 5.25c; East S 
Louis, 5.15c. Zinc—Easy; East St. Loui 


and future, $4.32@4.35. 


spe t 























Telephone Field Must Exemplify Service 


‘Render Unto Caesar Those Things Which Are Caesar's’ "—Service Rendered by 
Employes Represents Standards of Company—Important People in Telephone 
Field—Address at Annual Traffic Conference of Illinois Telephone Association 


Division 


When asked to select my subject for this 
talk I particularly sought some title that 
would be general in its import so that I 
might cover a wide field. Having heard 
a great many speeches discoursed under 
the subject of “Rendering Unto Caesar 
Those Things Which Are Caesar’s,” I felt 
that this subject might be very aptly ap- 
plied to the telephone business. 

In applying this particular subject to the 
telephone industry I have divided it into 
three parts; render unto your employer 
those things that are his due; render unto 
the subscriber the type of service that is 
his due; and render unto yourself those 
things that are your due. 

In considering the first part of my sub- 
ject it is evident that the thing for our 
employer, whether an individual company 
or association, is to do the particular job 
assigned to us well. Of course there are 
many ways of doing a job. We can do 
an average job, or we can do better than 
an average job, or we can do a below-an- 
average job. 

If you will recall, there is a recent pop- 
ular song that is an ode to a strong back 
and a weak mind, and that is, “I’ll Get By 
As Long As I Have You.” Anyone who 
feels they can get by, and only get by, in 
his particular job is mistaken. Whether 
that mistake can be rectified immediately 
or later is of no consequence, for it is in- 
evitable that should such an employe never 
be found out, the reaction to personal 
progress will be such he will more than 
pay the price of just getting by. 

Someone once said, “Anything worth 
doing is worth doing well,” and certainly 
in an industry that exemplifies the service 
that the telephone industry must, each in- 
dividual in that business must put forth 
the best efforts or the service as a whole 
will not be all it should be. There is an 
axiom in our business that the service as 
a whole each individual subscriber receives 
can be no better than the service of each 
individual employe. 

This applied to our job—that of operat- 
ing, of supervising, or of managing a 
central office—brings home to us the need 
for individual effort that will produce sat- 
factory service. Working as we do for 
i telephone company it is our task to ren- 
ler such type of service in our particular 
jobs which will go beyond just the or- 
nary routine of the job. 

Now let us consider in its various stages 
e particular jobs in which we are called 


By Abbott D. Spaulding, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Bell 


upon to take part. The first is that of an 
operator. Whether she is an operator on 
a local board or on a toll board, or whether 
she is an operator in this state, or another, 
is of no consequence, for the fundamental 
percepts underlying the job exist the same 
in all of these offices. What that oper- 

















“To Be An Efficient Operator,’’ Says Mr. 

Spaulding, ‘‘Requires Speed, Accuracy, 

Courtesy, and Dependability. A Supervisor 

Must Have the Additional Element of Man- 

agement in Order That the Service Ren- 

dered Represents the Standards of the 
Company.” 


ator should do in her particular job is to 
render a type of service that will be satis- 
factory to the subscriber ; and if this is true 
it will be satisfactory to the employer. 
Also, it might be said that if the type of 
job she is to do is satisfactory to the sub- 
scriber and to thé employer it should like- 
wise breed self-satisfaction, which is her 
due. 

To characterize the steps of the indi- 
vidual operator in the handling of tele- 
phone connections in the various types of 
offices might be an endless task, but for 
our purposes it is sufficient to realize that 
first of all she must be a speedy operator 
and then an accurate operator. Speed is 
not everything, but it constitutes an 
important part in modern telephone service. 
This is particularly true in our own coun- 
try, where the public travel in private and 
business life at a rate of speed that is ap- 
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Telephone Co., Chicago 


plied to all types of public service. The 
thing that gets the subscriber there the 
quickest is frequently the means employed. 
Telephone service, whether local or toll, 
must be fast. 

Of course, speed as exemplified by a 
local connection is a matter of prompt 
answer to a call or a prompt connection 
to the called number; while on toll it is a 
matter of taking the details of the par- 
ticular call promptly, selecting the toll cir- 
cuit to the called office, promptly reach- 
ing and ringing the number at the distant 
point and promptly establishing the con- 
nection between both parties when ready. 

Accuracy in the telephone business is 
the province of maintaining all telephone 
connections «that are established uninter- 
rupted during the progress of the call, and 
likewise reaching the particular party or 
particular called number. 

Here the operator’s part calls into play 
concentration on the details of the call; 
concentration on the particular number de- 
sired; and concentration on subsequent 
work so that the connection is not inter- 
fered with. 

In addition to speed and accuracy we 
have the further requisite of courtesy. No 
telephone service would be satisfactory 
were it the most speedy and accurate in all 
the world if the operator handling the 
particular connection were discourteous to 
the subscriber. In this realm of service 
the voice and manner of the operator play 
a very important part. A courteous tone 
of voice is essential, and a pleasing and 
willing manner is necessary, for the sub- 
scriber must be led to believe that the 
operator on this particular call is more 
than willing to establish his connection. 

Looking at the operating job from the 
the same elements of speed, accuracy and 
courtesy, but we have the additional ele- 
ment of management or leadership. A su- 
pervisor is a central office employe, whose 
particular responsibility is that of seeing 
that a certain number of operators are 
giving the type of service representing the 
standards of the business. This super- 
visor, in order to be successful in this 
task, must be something of a leader. 

She must be able not only to inspire con- 
fidence in others, but capable of main- 
taining interest. In addition she must know 
the full details of the technique of operat- 
ing, for her prime responsibility is that of 
developing the individual operator so that 
the grade of service given in her particular 
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division is of the best. Individual opera- 
tor development, so far as a supervisor is 
concerned, is in knowing the individual 
working characteristics of each operator, 
for these play an important part in the 
operator's manner of handling her par- 
ticular job. 

A constant follow-up of all central of- 
fice activities is essential if the supervisor 
is going to. maintain the standards of serv- 
ice in her particular division. This fol- 
low-up necessitates constant knowledge of 
the progress each individual operator is 
making in those particular features of her 
work needed most in development. 

A supervisor’s job is one of the most 
interesting ones in the central office, for 
she is not only dealing with the technical 
side of the business, but she is also han- 
dling the human side, and consequently her 
judgment and her tact play big parts in 
her daily work. 

The greatest fault of all supervisors 
seems to be in not learning to do their par- 
ticular job in a constructive way. Modern 
telephone office managing demands con- 
structive supervision; and constructive su- 
pervision is nothing more or less than 
studying the service results of the di- 
vision and applying remedies with particu- 
lar individuals at the point where they 
will do the most good. This is no easy 
task, for in addition to this application, 
there is the constant need of being as- 
sured that her operators thoroughly un- 
derstand all practices and purposes, and 
that these practices are constantly ap- 
plied. 

The job of the chief operator is that of 
central office manager, and as such she is 
responsible for the service given in the 
particular office. Here again leadership 
plays a prominent part, for she must not 
only direct the efforts of others construc- 
tively, but she must arrange her own work 
so that a sufficient amount of time is de- 
voted to all phases of the work and thus 
a proper balance between service and cost 
maintained. 

A good chief operator is an individual 
who has the faculty of knowing what is 
required in the office, of knowing what is 
lacking in individuals, and in seeking to 
improve both of these conditions. 

Following the work of each supervisor 
as well as that of the individual operator 
is one of the prime responsibilities of a 
chief operator. She must lend encourage- 
ment to individuals who need it, she must 
inspire confidence in individuals who need 
it, she must recognize features of an in- 
dividual’s work needing improvement, and 
above all she must be interested in the 
progress of each individua] in the office in 
her particular job. 

In this task of dealing with individuals 
she must readily recognize the value of 
new material, the value of new operators 
coming into the organization. One of her 
first tasks should be to see that the new 
operators taken into the organization are 
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Keep Moral Courage in Life. 

Whenever the dark and stormy days 
of life approach you, remember this: 
That it is never so dark a cloud that 
above it there is not always a silver lin- 
ing. There is always a gleam of light 
and ray of hope ahead of you, providing 
that you yourself do not lose your moral 
courage in life and your belief in the 
Almighty God.—Capt. Sigurdur K. 
Gudmundson, noted Arctic explorer, be- 
fore Executives’ Club of Chicago. 








receiving the proper training and follow- 
up instruction. I wonder how many of 
you have ever visited a sculptor at work 
and seen the sculptor taking bits of raw 
clay and mould them into a design or a 
completed statue. This is one of the in- 
teresting parts of a chief operator’s work, 
the taking of raw material, new operators, 
into the organization and moulding these 
girls so they in turn become good opera- 
tors. 

I wonder how many chief operators real- 
ize the full value of this new material and 
the important part it plays in the future 
service of the office. If our training of 
new people is all that it should be, if new 
operators are being developed so they 
maintain correct operating habits, then and 
only then can the chief operator be as- 
sured that the service in her office in the 
future will be better than it has been in 
the past. 

Some offices have student instructors 
who are responsible for the training 
of new operators during the first few 
weeks in the office, but this does not re- 
lieve the chief operator of the responsi- 
bility of seeing that each new operator 
meets not only the standards of the office 
but that her development is such that more 
practice will lead to greater perfection. 

Student instructors occupy an important 
part in the central traffic organization and 
these individuals must primarily be teach- 
ers. The job of instructing others is one 
that gives immeasurable self-satisfaction, 
for of what avail is knowledge if we can- 
not pass it on to someone else? 

A teacher must be patient, she must be 
interested in each individual in the class, 
and must readily recognize the individual 
characteristics of each student. Some stu- 
dents are naturally timid, and here the 
teacher must recognize the early need for 
building self-confidence. Other students 
are careless, and here she must recognize 
the need for concentration, for determina- 
tion, and for application in order to over- 
come this tendency. 

Some students will progress much more 
rapidly in their lessons than others, but 
this does not necessarily mean that those 
who do not are unsatisfactory. However, 
the best place to eliminate anyone from 
the telephone organization is in the student 
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period; and very careful consideration 
should be given by the chief operator and 
student instructor at this time in order to 
eliminate at this early stage those indi- 
viduals who in their opinion do not qualify 
for telephone operating work. 

It is, of course, admitted that in all of 
these jobs there is a need for improvement. 
I wonder how many of you have ever 
heard it said that, “The largest room in 
the world is the room for seélf-improve- 
ment.” This to me is self-evident. There 
are few of us, no matter what our par- 
ticular jobs may be, who are so good in 
our work that we cannot do better. 

I wonder how many of you have visited 
the Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. 
These caverns are reputed to be one of the 
eight wonders in the world, and this is 
true, for the main chamber of this: cave is 
so large that could take the entire popu- 
lation of this city, multiply it by two, and 
put all of these people in this main cham- 
ber and still not fill it. To my mind, this 
cave is comparable to the room of self-im- 
provement. In fact, we might say that the 
walls of this room are boundless and to no 
one is given the power to realize just how 
large and how great an improvement can 
be made. 

When I visited these caverns they were 
very poorly lighted, for the guide and 
every fifth member of the party had a 
torch, and standing in the giant room with 
the meager light we obtained a poor con- 
ception of its size. I understand that the 
United States government is intending to 
equip this chamber with electric lights and 


‘visitors in the future will get a much 


better idea of the immensity of this under- 
ground cavern. 

However, as our methods improve in our 
own business we will likewise get some 
conception of the need for improvement in 
each particular job, but we will never fully 
realize the extent of that improvement as 
time goes on. This very aptly brings us 
back to the point of rendering unto the 
individual that which is his or her due. 
The right of self-development in the tele- 
phone business is very readily recognized, 
and it rests entirely with us as to whether 
or not we appreciate this fact. What our 
future progress may be in this work no one 
can foretell, but we do know that what it 
will be rests entirely with us. 

It can readily be seen that, reflecting on 
what has been said here, all three of our 
given subjects have been covered under 
the one heading of “Rendering Unto Ou: 
Employer That Which Is His Due.” If 
we do this we certainly render unto the 
subscriber that type of service which is 
his due, and we render unto ourselves those 
things which are our due, for the sum of 
the effort of the whole organization is 
made up of the sum of each individual s 
effort. 

Speaking of individuals, I cannot close 
this talk without reflecting for a few min- 
utes upon the type of men and women whv 
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have made this business possible. We 
all know the story of Dr. Bell, who 
invented the telephone. His trials and trib- 
ulations were manifold and his persistence 
was most unsual. 

Thomas Watson, who was Dr. Bell’s 
assistant in this great undertaking, was the 
type of man who should be an inspiration 
to all of us; and while he did not occupy 
the limelight, his particular task was that 
of playing a big part in the achievement. 

Theodore N. Vail, a man of vision, who 
foresaw the future trend of the telephone 
industry, was probably one of the greatest 
individuals ever connected with the busi- 
ness. His task was to organize, coordinate 
and byild so that the future progress of 
the business would be ever greater than 
the past. 

Men, such as John J. Carty, who is re- 
sponsible for so many of the perfections 
of the mechanical apparatus, are an inspir- 
ation to many of us not only because of the 
success of the mechanical end of the busi- 
ness but for his own outstanding efforts, as 
none of these mechanical devices would 
have come into being except for their crea- 
tion in his mind. Consequently he stands 
over and above the mechanical end of the 
business. This being true, the human side 
of this industry is the big side and the one 
that will determine its ultimate success. 

Heroic Women 

Discoursing on the achievements of these 
men leads me to tell you something of the 
part women have played in this business. 

I wonder how many have heard the story 
of Mary Smith, night operator for the 
Fabens Telephone Co. at Fabens, Texas. 
She was the first Independent telephone 
operator to receive a Vail medal, and her 
contribution to this particular business is 
one of the high lights of its history. 

Mary Smith is a gray-haired lady, who 
operated at the two-position magneto 
switchboard. One night, while on duty at 
the switchboard, it started to rain as it 
had never rained before. The telephone 
office was located on the main street only 
a few doors away from an arroyo. An 
arroyo is a small canyon that is dry 99 
per cent of the time. 

As the rain continued, about four o’clock 
in the morning Mrs. Smith heard a knock 
on the front door, and arising from her cot 
which occupied a space in the operating 
room she went to the door and opened it. 
Standing in the rain drenched to the skin 
was a Mexican, hollering “Mucha aqua, 
mucha aqua,” which in Spanish 
“much water.” 

Mrs. Smith smiled and said, “Yes, I 
know, much aqua, but don’t bother me,” 
and closed the door. She had hardly re- 
turned to her cot when the knocking per- 
sisted, and going to the door she beheld 
the same Mexican, who reiterated, “Mucha 
a ua, mucha aqua.” 

lt happened that back in the foot hills 
there were constructed three water supply 
dams. These dams being of concrete had 
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impounded behind them large bodies of 
water, and as Mrs. Smith listened a min- 
ute there at the door, she could hear 
faintly through the sound of falling rain, a 
noise of running water that seemed to come 
from far off. As she listened, this voice 
increased in volume and intensity until 
she realized that these dams up in the ar- 
royo must have given way, for certainly 
no sound of running water had ever 
equalled what she heard then. Closing the 
door she stepped to the switchboard and 
started calling subscribers to warn them 
of the oncoming flood. 

Mrs. Smith was successful in arousing 
the people who lived on the banks of the 
arroyo and getting them to flee to safety. 
While continuing to call subscribers, the 
first large flow of water struck the nearby 
arroyo and rushed over the streets of the 
town, into buildings, and into the telephone 
office, inundating everything and slowly 
rose around Mrs. Smith and the switch- 
board. 

When the water was knee deep, the 
switchboard went out of commission. Un- 
daunted by this condition, Mrs. Smith had 
her husband fasten a pay station to the 
wall at the rear of the switchboard where 
she started calling the surrounding towns 
for aid. While calling on this telephone 
the east wall of the building caved in and 
the roof fell. Fortunately for Mrs. 
Smith the heavy roof struck the switch- 
board and formed a canopy over her, which 
saved her life. 

It was my pleasure to be present at the 
presentation of the Theodore N. Vail me- 
morial medal to Mrs. Smith, and that event 
will linger long in my memory, for at no 
time have I ever heard of such an act 
of heroism receiving its just reward. 

Before I close I am going to tell you 
another story, that of Sally Rooke. 

Sally is a pretty name, famous in song 
and story, but sally in this case was just 
a telephone operator who occupied a one- 
position magneto switchboard in the little 
town of Cimarron, N. M. Running through 
this town was a river called the Dry 
Cimarron, and the tragedy of this name, 
Dry Cimarron, will be apparent from my 
story. 

Sally Rooke was at her switchboard one 
day several years ago. While at the 
switchboard she received a call from one 
of the rural lines up in the Cimarron Can- 
yon which told her that the dam had 
broken and that many people who lived in 
the valley were in danger of their lives. 

Sally Rooke did not think of herself in 
this case, for she stuck to her post and 
called all the subscribers in the locality 
and warned them of their danger. The 
particular heroism of her act is evident 
when I say that Sally Rooke was at the 
switchboard when this flood of water com- 
ing down the canyon struck the telephone 
and washed the switchboard and Sally 
Rooke into eternity. 

Not long ago I climbed the hill at the 
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outskirts of Cimarron, N. M. At the 
top of this hill there is a granite monu- 
ment on which this inscription may be 
read, “Here lies Sally Rooke, telephone 
operator. She gave her life that others 
might live.” 


Survey of Fort Wayne, Ind., Tele- 
phone Needs Completed. 

Completion of a survey, begun last June 
by the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to analyze the present 
and future need for telephone service in 
growing Fort Wayne, was announced re- 
cently by officials of the company. 

The survey indicates continued growth 
for Fort Wayne and its telephone facilities. 

Population estimates point to a _ Fort 
Wayne of 160,000 people in 1940 and ap- 
proximately 200,000 in 1950. The 1940 and 
1950 forecast dates were selected because 
they are census years. 

It is estimated that the telephone com- 
pany will serve a total of 45,000 telephone 
stations in 1940 and approximately 60,000 
in 1950. 
Wayne exchange only. 


These figures are for the Fort 
Today the city, 
with 115,121 persons, is being served by 
33,206 telephones. The company survey 
estimated the city population to be 115,204, 
just 83 persons more than the census 
figure. 

The rapid growth of Fort Wayne and 
the addition of new industries made it ad- 
visable to begin a survey last year, a year 
in advance of the original plan. 

Several months were required to do the 
field work procuring present data on fam- 
ilies and firms. The city was divided into 
a number of districts to facilitate the com- 
piling of field records, from which the 
population estimates and telephone plant 
estimates were prepared. 

An outgrowth of the survey is seen in 
the provisional estimate made for this year, 
which included a gross expenditure for 
improvements amounting to $88,100. The 
expenditure is being made for new long 
distance lines, outside construction and the 
installation of the new Eastbrook unit in 
the telephone building. 





International Telephone Consulta- 
tive Committee in Congress. 


The International Telephone Consulta- 
tive Committee began its seventh congress 
in Brussels on June 16. Representatives 
of the League of Nations Transit Commit- 
tee met with more than 100 delegates from 
various countries. The International Rail- 
way Union and electrical manufacturers of 
many nations also were represented. 

The congress had 70 questions to con- 
sider, mostly technical, such as the protec- 
tion of telegraphic lines against outside 
disturbance, cooperation between wireless 
and telephone systems, tariffs, and whether 
international communications should be 
charged by the single minute or by a 
minimum unit of three minutes. 








Telephony and the Vibrations of Sound 


Here Is Presented Part VI from the Chapters on Sound in the Forthcoming New 
Volume, ‘‘Telephone Theory and Practice,’ Parts of Which Are Being Given 
Advance Publication in ‘““Telephony’—Discussion of Musical Scale and Tones 


In music, tones or notes are arranged in 
a “musical in the order of their 
frequencies, and in accordance with very 
definite laws. The method most used in 
designating the various notes is by the 
position given them on the lines and spaces 
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Fig. 53. Musical Notation. 


of the musical staff. Each note, or each 
line and space on the staff, is also referred 
to by one of the seven letters a, b, c, d, e, 
f and g. These letters are applied in this 
order as one proceeds up the scale, each 
succeeding series of seven notes being 
correspondingly lettered. 

The note known as “middle c” occupies 
the single line between the base and the 
treble staves, as shown in Fig. 53. This 
establishes the relative positions of all the 
others above and below it. These notes 
and designating letters on the staff corre- 
spond, for concrete instance, to those of 
the white keys on the piano. So, in the 
case of any musical instrument, a definite 
line or space position on the staff indicates 
a particular note on the instrument. 

Each group of seven notes on the staff 
together with the first note in the next 
group above cover a musical interval known 
as an octave. According to the system of 
notation just described, therefore, the suc- 
ceeding notes marking octave intervals 
will always be indicated by the same letter. 

Thus an octave extends from one c to 
the next c above or below it, and likewise 
for any other letter. An octave may begin 
on any note and will include the next seven 
notes above or below it. Thus any con- 
secutive group of eight notes, such as c, 
d, ¢,  P d, ¢,  P 9g, 
covers an octave. 


g, a, b, c or g, a, b, c; 


The position of any note on the staff is 
in itself a complete identification of the 
note, but when it is desired to refer to a 
particular detached note without recourse 
to the staff, it is necessary to adopt some 
system of marking to distinguish the dif- 
ferent notes of the same name from each 
other. There are a number of such sys- 
tems of notations, some of them so similar 
likely to be 


as to be confused among 


themselves. 


By Kempster B. Miller 


The notation indicated in Fig. 54 is the 
one introduced by Helmholtz and the one 
perhaps most employed by physicists today. 
In this, the first seven notes of the octave 
ending with middle c are designated merely 
by small letters, c, d, e, f, g, a and b. For 
the successive octaves above this, the same 
small letters are used, but distinguished 
from each other by exponential markings, 





Notation....Cs Cz C1 c c 
Frequency... 8 16 E 64 128 





such as cl, cll, clll, clV, etc, or c’, c’, c’, 
c*, etc. 

Similarly, the successive octaves going 
down the scale below the octave c-c! are 
designated by corresponding capital letters, 
like letters in this case being distinguished 
by numerical subscripts. Thus, the suc- 
cessive c’s covering the entire range of the 
piano become: Ci, C, c, c’, c’*, c’*, ct and c’. 

Now the position of a note on the 
musical scale is determined by pitch, and 
pitch only. As pitch in turn is dependent 
on frequency alone, it is evident that each 
note must represent a particular frequency. 
Here again there is some divergence of 
practice. 

From time to time there have been vari- 
ous standards of pitch, some of which have 
been set by international conference. The 
employed by physicists, and 
shown in Fig. 54, fixes middle c, which is 
c* on the Helmholtz notation, at a pitch 
corresponding to 256 cycles per second. 
This determines the pitch of all other 
notes on the scale, according to the rela- 
tionships now to be briefly referred to. 

The musical scale, as it has been de- 
veloped by occidental peoples through a 
long period of time, has as one of its fun- 
damental characteristics the property that 
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in ascending the scale from any note, the 
frequency doubles as each succeeding oc- 
tave of that note is reached, and con- 
versely, in descending the frequency is 
halved at each octave. 

Knowing that the frequency of middle 
c (c’) is 256, this at once establishes the 
frequencies of all others c’s in the scale. 
Thus: 


cl cll clll clv cV 
512 1024 2048 4096 


Having established the relationship of 
the octave intervals, we may inquire into 
that of the notes within the octave. In 
striking two notes on the piano simul- 
taneously, even a person without musical 
training will have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing that certain combinations produce 
pleasing effects. Those combinations are 
termed concords. 

As opposed to these pleasing musical 
effects, other combinations produce rela- 
tively disagreeable effects and are called 
discords. The closest concord is that of 
the octave in which, as we have seen, the 
ratio of frequencies is always two to one. 

The concords within the octave c, d, e¢, f, 
g, a, b, cl, together with the frequency 
ratios of the higher to the lower tones 
are as follows: 


cVl 
8192 


Fre- 

Interval of Lower Higher quency 
Concord. Tone Tone Ratio 
RID iat sors s:0 c ¢ yee | 
NA c g 32 
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Major third....... c € 5:4 
Minor sixth........ e c 8:5 
Minor third....... a ¢ 635 
Maier sixth....... c a aw 


Knowing the frequency of c! to be 256 


cycles, this table of concords at once de- 
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termines the frequencies of five other notes 
within the octave, c, e, f, g and a. Those 
of the two remaining notes, b and d may 
be similarly determined by considering an- 
other octave beginning with g. In this 
octave, g,-a, b, cl, dl, el, f!, gl, the major 
third will be g-b, and the major fifth g-d. 

Applying the same ratios for these con- 
cords as in previous case, we arrive at the 
ratio of 15:8 for the interval c-b, and of 
9:8 for the interval c-d. We have then the 


following frequencies and their ratios 
within this octave: 

RE dina n cen cere c d ce 
 ncesaetecaus aes 1 9/8 5/4 
FREGUENCIES 2. .26ccccee 128 144 160 


The study of why these intervals exist 
in our musical scale would be an interest- 
ing one, but it would lead us far afield. 
Suffice it to say that like the grammar of 
language, the diatonic scalc, as it is called, 
has been a slow evolution by natural selec- 
tion and, having been thus evolved, the 
rules governing the relationship have been 
found out afterward. 

The note on which an octave begins de- 
termines the key of the scale. The octave 
just considered is therefore in the key of 
c. For all other octaves in this key the 
same ratios would apply. In music, how- 
ever, it is necessary to use various keys: 
that is, it must be possible to consider the 
octave as beginning on any note. 

In attempting to construct the diatonic 
scale, beginning on other key notes, it is 
found that the notes so far considered— 
that is those represented merely by the 
lines and spaces on the staff or by the 
white keys on the piano—are not sufficient. 
Others must be supplied to fill certain in- 
termediate intervals, and for this purpose 
the various sharps and flats, as represented 
by the black keys on the piano, for in- 
stance, are supplied. 

It is also found that when the correct 
ratios of the diatonic scale are applied for 
one key, as just described for the key of 
c, the ratios between the various notes do 
not quite work out in the proper manner 
when the octave is considered as beginning 
on some other key note. This makes neces- 
sary a slight departure from the intervals 
of the diatonic scale for such instruments 
as the piano where the strings are neces- 
sarily tuned to fixed frequencies and where 
the exact application of the diatonic scale 
could be made for any one day, but would 
result in certain departures from the 
proper frequency ratios for any other key. 
In order to meet this difficulty, the so- 
illed tempered scale is necessary for all 
xed tone instruments if they are to be 
layed in various keys. The tempered 
ale, however arrived at, is naturally a 
mpromise between two courses; one of 
‘ving an instrument tuned perfectly in 
ie key and badly in all the others; and 
ie other, of having one where the tuning 

slightly but equally imperfect for all 
‘vs. For such instruments as the violin 
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and the voice no such 
necessary. 

While the standard pitch generally em- 
ployed by engineers and physicists, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 54, gives middle c a fre- 
quency of 256-cycles, a slightly higher 
pitch is now largely employed in music. 
In the International Tempered Scale al, 
the first a above middle c, is given a fre- 
quency of 435 cycles. This is taken as 
the key note from which all others are 
tuned. 

The selection of this particular note is 


f g a b cl 
4/3 3/2 5/3 15/8 2 
170 2/3 192 213 1/3 240 256 


probably due to the fact that it is the note 
from which the violins in an orchestra are 
given their pitch for tuning the open a 
string. This gives middle c a frequency 
of 258.65 cycles instead of 256 on the older 
standard scale. 


compromise is 








We may conveniently refer to the piano 
to obtain concrete ideas of the pitch of 
tones within the range most often en- 
countered in everyday life. On a grand 
piano, of so-called 714 octaves, the fre- 
quency range from the note A2 at the 
lower end of the keyboard to the note cY 
at the upper end is from 27.19 to 4138.44 
cycles, if the piano is tuned according to 
the International Tempered Scale. With 
this tuning, as stated, the frequency of al 
is 435 cycles. The frequencies of any 
other a’s or c’s may be readily determined 
by doubling for the octaves immediately 
above and halving for those below. 

These odd figures of the International 
scale are, however, difficult to hold in mind. 
Those of the scale in which middle c has 
a frequency of 256 (Fig. 54) are suffi- 
ciently close to the ordinary piano tuning 
for most practical purposes, and are easily 
remembered because all of the c notes are 
even powers of 2. 

This range represented by the piano key- 
board extending from frequencies of about 
27 to those slightly above 4,000 cycles rep- 
resents about the range of fundamental fre- 
quencies ordinarily employed in music. A 
principal exception to this statement is to 
be found in the tones of the lowest organ 
pipes. In these tones having frequencies as 
low as 16 cycles per second (C3) are usu- 
ally found, and in some the range extends 
an octave below this to C., with a fre- 
quency of 8 cycles. 

Such an organ pipe has an air column 
32 feet long. Its tone, if such it may be 
called, would be appreciated by most ears 
as a series of separate pulsations, and the 
sensation produced would be nearer that 
of feeling than of hearing. Such a tone 
would be said, for these ears, to lie outside 
the “area of audition” or beyond the 
“threshold of hearing.” 

Whether properly classifiable as tone or 
not, these extremely low rates of vibration 
seem to have a value in organ music as 
furnishing a sort of foundation effect upon 


which to build the higher tonal structure. 

We must clearly distinguish between 
pitch and vibrational frequency in speak- 
ing, for instance, of the range of fre- 
quencies in the sounds of a musical in- 
strument. In all ordinary tones, pitch is 
determined by the fundamental tone cor- 
responding to the lowest frequency in that 
tone. Many other higher frequencies may 
be present in the tone, but they have no 
effect on the pitch. Thus while the range 
of pitch represented by the piano keyboard 
is, with the exceptions just noted, about 
that ordinarily employed in music, the 
actual range of frequencies occurring in 
musical tones will extend much higher. 

There has been much conflicting data as 
to the limits of audible frequencies. This 
has been caused in part by rather wide dif- 
ferences in the acuity of different ears, 
in part by the fact that the ability of the 
ear to sense sounds of very low or very 
high pitch depends somewhat on the loud- 
ness of the sound, and also in part by im- 
perfections in the methods of observation. 

The most modern determinations of the 
range of pitch which a normal ear is 
capable of sensing, extends from a fre- 
quency of about 20 cycles as the lower 
limit, up to about 20,000 cycles as the upper 
limit, a range of about ten octaves. For- 
tunately, however, as will be pointed out 
in later chapters, in the electrical transmis- 
sion of sound we are not required to make 
use of nearly so wide a range. 

Loudness. 

Loudness is the second one of the three 
characteristics by which tones are differ- 
entiated from each other. The loudness of 
a tone depends, in general, on the energy 
of vibration; but it must be remembered 
that loudness as measured by the ear cor- 
responds to the degree of sensation pro- 
duced, while the energy of vibration is a 
physical attribute of the sound waves pro- 
ducing the sensation. The one is psycho- 
logical, the other physical. It is not to be 
expected, therefore, that loudness will be 
exactly proportional to the energy of the 
sound waves. 

Even in the same ear the sensation of 
loudness is not exactly proportional to the 
energy of the sound waves throughout the 
entire range of frequency. For different 
ears there is a more marked variation. 
Obviously a given train of sound waves 
will produce a much louder sensation in a 
normal ear than in one that is partially 
deaf. It may be said, however, that for 
normal ears and throughout the most use- 
ful range of pitch, the loudness of a sound 
may be considered as roughly proportional 
to the energy of the sound waves. 

The energy of a train of sound waves 
varies as the square of the amplitude’ and 
also of the square of the frequency. For 
tones of the same pitch, therefore, loud- 





*Square-root-of-the-mean-square value of 
amplitude, or simply “root-mean-square” 
value, ordinarily abbreviated r.m.s. 
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ness will vary roughly as the square of the 
amplitude of vibration. For tones of dif- 
ferent pitch but of the same amplitude, the 
loudness will vary roughly as the square 
of the frequency. For tones varying both 
in frequency and amplitude, the loudness 
will vary roughly as the square of the 
product of the two. 

If the frequency and the amplitude of 
a simple tone are each assumed to have 
a value of unity, the loudness since it is 
proportional to the product of the squares 
of the two will have a value which also 
If the fre- 
quency is held the same but the amplitude 


may be considered as unity. 


is made twice as great, the loudness will 
be four times as great. If the frequency 
the amplitude remaining the 
loudness will be increased 


is doubled, 
same, the 
fourfold. 

In the case of a complex tone, the loud- 
ness is the sum of that of the simple com- 
ponents. Contrary to the popular concep- 
tion, the harmonics of a complex tone may 
carry a far greater amount of energy than 
the fundamental and as a result 
contribute far more to the loudness sensa- 
tion than the fundamertal. 


wave, 


Thus, in the case of a tone consisting 
merely of a fundamental and its first har- 
unit amplitude and 
respective frequencies of 1 and 2, the 


monic, each having 
energy contributed by the harmonic would 
be four times that contributed by the fun- 
damental. The relative loudness of the 
fundamental, harmonic, and combined tone 


would be as 1, 4 and 5, respectively. 
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As will be shown, it is of great impor- 
tance in the telephonic transmission of 
speech that the sounds at the receiving in- 
strument shall be loud enough to be heard 
and interpreted easily. 

It is the lower limit of audibility that 
is of most importance in the design of tele- 
phone transmission systems. On the other 
hand, the received sounds must not be so 
loud as to cause annoyance or pain, or as 
to detract from their intelligibility. Be- 
tween these two extremes there is a wide 
range of permissible loudness, in which 
the transmitted speech, unless lacking in 
other respects, may be easily heard and 
interpreted. 

In varying the loudness, however, it is 
of paramount importance, as affecting in- 
telligibility, that the relative amplitudes of 
the component frequencies be preserved as 
far as possible. The variations in ampli- 
tude should affect all frequencies in the 
same This, however,» bears 
directly on the quality or timbre of sounds, 


proportion. 


the characteristic next to be considered. 
Quality or Timbre. 

This is the third distinguishing charac- 
teristic of sound. It is a matter of ordi- 
nary observation that sounds may be alike 
in pitch and also in loudness and yet pro- 
duce quite different effects upon the ear. 
The between the tones of a 
piano, flute, violin, oboe and the human 
voice, for instance, all sounded at the same 
pitch and all with the same loudness, are 
those of quality alone. They are due to 
the fact that these are not simple but com- 


differences 
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plex tones. Being of the same pitch, they 
all have the same fundamental simple har- 
monic vibration. The difference lies in 
the number of harmonics present and in 
their relative intensities. 

It is often stated somewhat loosely in 
text books on sound that quality of tone 
depends on the wave form. In certain 
cases this is true, but there are important 
exceptions. Moreover, it seems to be a 
rather illogical way of looking at the mat- 
ter, for, insofar as we understand the 
workings of the ear, it does not function 
at all as a form analyzer but as a fre- 
quency analyzer. 
sound, we find it convenient to consider 
wave form, but the ear 
roundabout method. It 
quencies directly. 


In our reasoning about 
needs no such 
interprets  fre- 

We have only to refer again to Figs. 
43 and 44 (TELEPHONY of June 14) to see 
the fallacy of holding wave form respon- 
sible for quality. The two resultant curves 
of those figures are quite different in form, 
yet, having the 
they 


same component 
would 


simple 
produce exactly the 
Here the difference in resultant 
wave form is due solely to the different 
phase relations of the component simple 
waves; and experience shows that changes 
it’ phase produce no noticeable change in 
the character of the sound heard. 

We may conclude, therefore, that quality 
or timbre is varied by changing the num- 
ber of components or by changing their 
relative amplitudes but not by changing 
their phase relationship. 


waves, 
same tone. 


England’s Telephones and Connections 


Reflections Concerning Appreciation of Wonders Wrought by Extensions of 
Communications in Annihilating Distance—News Items of Interest Concern- 
ing Great Britain's Telephones and Their Connections With Other Countries 


By TELEPHONY’S Special London Correspondent 


Most telephone men on this side of the 
Atlantic have, I suppose, from time to time 
—when they have time to stop and think 
about it—yielded to the temptation of 
wondering whether the public whom they 
serve, and the press which is the mouth- 
piece of that public, are properly appreci- 
ative of the wonders that are being 
wrought month by month in the world of 
communications. 

Is there not a tendency for the layman 
to take things too much for granted? Is 
it true that the present generation has 
reached a stage of being so surfeited with 
extraneous marvels that it has either lost 
the ability, or else has not the imagination, 
to work up any enthusiasm over each suc- 
stride that is being made in the 
direction of annihilating, by the science of 
telephony, the factors of time and distance 
in our daily contact and communication 
with the civilized portions of the globe? 


cessive 


These reflections are prompted by the 
realization that during the last week or 
two, Australia, Buenos Aires and Latvia 
have been added to the already long list 
of overseas points to and from which the 
British subscriber can make and receive a 
telephone call—and the event has, as usual, 
passed almost without notice. Communica- 
tion with India by telephone will probably 
be announced within the next few days 
and yet, in the words of the old ballad, 
“nobody seems a penny the worse,” or in 
other words, nobody seems to take much 
notice. 

It is true that every evening newspaper 
in London made a feature of direct tele- 
phone talks with Miss Amy Johnson on 
the completion of her aeroplane trip but 
there is still the feeling that the opening 
of telephone service between England and 
Australia was sufficiently important in it- 
self, without the added stimulus of the 


public interest in Amy Johnson’s travels to 
deserve a wider measure of press comment 
and public appreciation. 

On the other hand, it may well be— 
and this is probably the real truth—that it 
is our own fault. If we fail to tell the 
world, loudly and often, of all that we have 
done, are doing and are planning to do in 
telephone matters, we ought not to be sur- 
prised that the outside world shows little 
interest, and less appreciation, in our do- 
ings and achievements. 

From this point of view the Labor Post- 
master-General, Mr. Lees-Smith, did well 
in addressing the Imperial Press Confer- 
ence here in London this week to claim 
boldly that during the last three years the 
Post Office had succeeded in making for 
Great Britain a “supremely important posi- 
tion” in the world’s long distance telephon 
services. 

In the course of this address, he referred 
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to the Post Office’s “modesty” and dislike 
of publicity and suggested that it was due 
to these inhibitions that the reputation of 
the wireless telephone station at Rugby 
had ‘not suffered in popular esteem, though 
it is, in fact, the largest and most power- 
ful station of its kind in the world. 

He went on to speak of plans for ex- 
tending wireless telephone service, on the 
same basis as the existing transatlantic 
service, to the Dominions and to the other 
chief countries of the world. Even now, 
the British telephone subscriber can speak 
at will with 90 per cent of all the tele- 
phone subscribers everywhere in the world. 
This is certainly coming within measurable 
sight of the realization of Mr. Gifford’s 
famous slogan. 

A Small Island with Big Ideas. 

Guernsey, which is shortly to be linked 
by submarine telephone with the mainland 
is, telephonically speaking, one of the most 
highly-developed communities in the 
world. 

The island has 11 telephones to every 
100 of the population—a record which, if 
Guernsey were in a list of countries of the 
world, would be beaten only by the United 
States and Canada, and would be far 
ahead of that of Great Britain, with its 
modest 3.9 per 100 of population. 

Guernsey has attained this high position 
by a consistent policy of business develop- 
ment and advertisement. The island has 
managed its own telephones ever since 
1897, when, after a prolonged dispute with 
the Post Office and the National Telephone 
Co.—culminating in a lawsuit in 
Guernsey was the victor—a_ license 
first granted. 


which 
was 


During this dispute, in an endeavor to 
secure a footing in Guernsey, the Na- 
tional Telephone Co., with, it was suggest- 
ed, the connivance of the Post Office, made 
a night raid, erected a telephone pole, and 
strung wires from attachments nailed up 
to houses without permission. 

The constables of the island had the 
wires cut down, and the company, losing 
the lawsuit, cleared out, selling its only 
pole to the state’s telephone department for 
£1. It has carried the state’s telephones 
ever since. 

Call Up the Clock. 

A clock with a telephone number’ of its 

own will shortly be at the service of such 
telephone subscribers in Paris as want to 
now the exact time. 
The clock, which is now being made, is 
» be placed in the Paris Observatory and 
‘egulated by the staff there. The sub- 
riber who asks for the number will be 
switched through to the clock direct, and 
system of bells inside it will then be set 
motion, which will indicate the time. 


oe 7 
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European Telephone Record. 
Three thousand telephones—a_ record 


imber for any European building—are 
be installed in Thames House which, on 
i's completion in 1931, will be the largest 
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“THERE AIN’T NO BARREL.” 
By W. M. Boyp, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, United 
Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A prominent manager of a _ telephone 
company, well known for his prudent ex- 
penditure of company money, employed a 
young man who had, for several years, 
been in the employ of a telephone com- 
pany that was thought to be rather ex- 
travagant, or loose, in the matter of spend- 
ing. The manager felt that the young 
man showed promise and would prove to 
be a valuable addition to his force, if he 
had not been inoculated with the “spend- 
ing germ” during his period of employ- 
ment with the company that didn’t watch 
its “out-go.” 
In order to make certain that there 
would be no room for doubt as to the 
policy of his company in the matter of 
spending money, the manager asked the 
young man to carefully examine each of 
the offices of the company and report if 
he found any barrels in the corners. The 
young man naturally was somewhat sur- 
prised at this odd request. He asked (as 
the manager knew he would): ‘Why, 
what would the company be doing with a 

barrel in the corner of its office?” 

The manager then enlightened him: 

“The company for which 
worked for several enjoys good 
rates and has its plants located in fairly 
prosperous communities. The fates have 
been kind to that company, and so far it 
has never had to worry about money. 

“Every one of its offices is equipped 
with a barrel filled with gold and when 
an employe wants to spend money for any 
purpose whatsoever, he goes over to the 
barrel, dips in his hand and grabs what- 
ever amount he thinks he will need. 

“Before hiring you, I wanted to make 
sure that you had examined our office 
very carefully and observed that ‘There 
Ain’t No Barrel.’” 


you have 


years 








and most up-to-date block of office build- 
ings in the Old World. 

Thames House stands on a site on the 
northern bank of the Thames, looking over 
to the historic Lambeth Palace and only 
about 300 yards from the House of Parlia- 
ment—a district which promises to be the 
“big business” quarter of London in the 
near future. The present telephone record 
in this country is held by Imperial Chemi- 
cal House—its next-door neighbor—with 
some 2,000 telephones. 

How’s Baby? 

W. L. Kelly, manager of the Australian 
cricket team, which is now visiting Eng- 
land in an attempt to collect the “Ashes,” 
and seven of his men who come from New 
South Wales, spoke from London to rela- 
tives and friends in Sydney by the newly- 
opened Australian telephone service. A 
previous attempt had proved disappointing. 
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Oldfield, the Australian wicket-keeper, 
got through to his wife and asked eager 
questions about their baby daughter, who 
was born just before he left home. 

Esperanto in Intetnational Tests 

A new articulation test for international 
telephone apparatus which permits of great 
speed and accuracy in checking has been 
devised for the International 
on Long Distance Telephony. 


Committee 


In a test system intended eventually for 
use throughout the world, it is essential 
that there should be, as nearly as possible, 
exact The 
3ritish Post Office, which was represented 


similarity in pronunciation. 
on the International committee, was asked 
to deal with this difficult point, and decided 
to use for the purpose the uniformity of- 
fered by Esperanto. This marks the first 
occasion on which the language has been 
recognized in this country in connection 
with telephony. 

The basis of the system is a list of 4,000 
syllables, all capable of 
Esperanto. 


being written in 
Expert Esperantists from each 
country have been called upon to tran- 
scribe these syllables into the exact letters 
which connote that sound in their particu- 
lar language. 

In making a test, therefore, an operator 
reads the syllables in a certain section, and 
these are taken down by a listening oper- 
ator at the other end of the line. The num- 
ber of the section is then given, and the 
receiving operator, on comparing his re- 
sults with the written official list for his 
country, can immediately ascertain the per- 
centage of error in the tested instrument. 

The British Esperanto Association co- 
operated with the Post Office. 

“For some time past,” said the secretary, 
“a growing need for some common medium 
of communication in international telephony 
has been felt. On the Continent commer- 
cial houses in different countries use Es- 
peranto extensively. Great Britain is far 
behind in this respect.” 


Oklahoma Telephone Meetings 


Scheduled for September. 
The 
meetings in 


telephone 
held at 
W ynoka, 
10, and Thomas, 


series of district 
Oklahoma will be 
Garber, Tuesday, September 9: 
Wednesday, September 
Friday, September 12. 

Three additional district 
planned for the month of November. Dates 
and places for 
later. In order not to interfere with sum- 
mer vacations the committee decided not to 
hold meetings during the months of June, 
July and August. 


next 


meetings are 


these will be announced 


The spring series was well attended and 
great interest was taken in discussion. 

Members of the Oklahoma Utilities As- 
sociation are urged to suggest subjects for 
discussion and to arrange to* attend these 
meetings. W. O. Mills is chairman of the 
telephone division of the association and 
H. W. Hubenthal, engineer. 
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Boost Company Business by Tell- 
ing Service Ideals. 
By Frank H. WILLIAMS 

It pays the telephone company to have 
deals because when it does have them, it 
has a high mark to shoot at. And, of 
course, when it has a high mark to shoot 
at, it is certain to do better than when it 
has no particular goal to reach. And 
when the telephone company does have 
ideals, it pays the concern to publicize 
them. 

There are various ways in which it helps 
a telephone company in getting more busi- 
ness to tell the world about its ideals. It 
may, perhaps, offer worth-while ideas and 
suggestions to various telephone companies 
to learn about some of the ways in which 
this sort of thing does help. But before 
going into this phase of the matter, let us 
look at a typical set of ideals as pub- 
licized by the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Lincoln, Neb. 

Here are the ideals of service of this 
company as told to all the people in its 
territory by means of a half-page adver- 
tisement in the local newspapers : 

“1. If we cannot say something helpful 
to or about our fellow employes, we will 
say nothing at all. 

2. We will always remember that our 
patrons judge our company by what they 
see and hear of us; we are a part of the 
company and the most frequent contact 
between the company and the patron. 

3. When serving a patron, we will be 
alert, courteous and patient. We will ac- 
cept any complaints pleasantly. We will 
endeavor ito give the expected service as 
promptly and unfailingly as it is possible. 

4. We should know our company’s pol- 


icies and about its service, so that we can 
answer ordinary questions intelligently, 
promptly and correctly and furnish infor- 
mation about our business. 

5. It is our ambition to render such 
courteous service that our subscribers will 
feel that their reporting of irregularities 
is a matter of cooperation from which we 
both benefit. 

6. We will remember that the position 
we fill, or the work we do, is an important 
link in the chain of service that we sell 
and that our task must be done well to 
make better satisfied customers. 

7. We will not forget that our custom- 
ers are ultimately our employers and that 
we will leave no stone unturned to get and 
keep in good standing with our employer.” 

This is, unquestionably, a mighty good 
set of ideals for any telephone company 
and of itself may offer good ideas and 
suggestions to the reader of this article. 
And now for a consideration of the ways 
and means whereby the telephone com- 
pany profits from the publication of tts 
ideals in the local newspapers of the 
territory it serves. 

First and foremost in the ways in which 
the company profits, is the fact that the 
publication of such ideals shows the public 
that the company has a real standard of 
service up to which it is trying to live. 

It is still sometimes the case that some 
folks have the idea that the only thing the 
telephone company is interested in is giv- 
ing wrong numbers and making subscrib- 
ers pay their bills promptly. This is, in 
fact, one of the hardest things in the 
world for the telephone company to erad- 
icate from the minds of the general public. 

The publication of the company’s vari- 
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ous ideals of service shows the publi 
completely that there is a real standard 
of service which the employes are rigor 
ously giving up to; all of which helps 
to make the public take a more kindly 
attitude toward the concern. All of which, 
too, helps to make the public feel that the 
company is doing its best at all times and 
is more than willing to meet subscribers 
half way. 

In the second place, the publication of 
the company’s service ideals helps to focus 
the employes’ attention on them, and so 
helps to make the employes try harder to 
live up to them. 

It is sometimes the case that where the 
only publicity given to the company’s serv- 
‘ice ideals is in the internal house organ 
or on the bulletin boards, the employes »ay 
little attention to them. Why should they 
be very much exercised over the service 
ideals when the company itself seems to 
think so little about them? 

But when the company spends good 
money for the purpose of telling the whole 
about its service ideals by 
means of advertisements in the papers in 
the territory served, then every employe 
is just about sure to sit up and take notice 
and feel that the whole thing is vital; all 
of which is a splendid method of getting 
employes to serve their employers and the 
public even more satisfactorily than ever 
before. 

In the third place, it is an enterprising, 
progressive, up-to-date proposition to give 
nublicity to a concern’s ideals of service. 
This present age might, in fact, be called 
the idealistic age of business. Nowadays 
it is generally the case that those concerns 
which have ideals are the ones that step 
out the fastest and go the farthest on 
the road to success. 

All of the present-day business men are 
familiar with business ideals by reason of 
the fact that just about every noon-lunch 
club and other business men’s organization 
has its own ideals which are lived up to. 
Consequently, when the telephone company 
tells the world about its ideals, it is doing 
the modern thing in the modern mannet 
and so is impressing the public with the 
fact that it is strictly up and coming all 
the time. 


community 


In turn this makes the public 
feel more kindly toward the company and 
more like patronizing it because present- 
day folks like to patronize concerns which 
are strictly up to the minute, enterprising 
and successful. 

Again, in the fourth place, the publica 
tion of service ideals has the important 
helpfulness of making it possible for the 
company to check up on itself and sce 
whether or not it is really living up ‘o 
the various ideals which it has formulated. 

Are the employes, for instance, cooper- 
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ating with one another as much as they 
should—as much as the company’s ideal 
on this point indicates? If not, then the 
company has a great chance for improve- 
ment on this particular ideal and should 
take steps at once to see that such im- 
provement is inaugurated. 


Again, are the employes completely 
“sold” on the idea that their ultimate and 
final employers are the subscribers who 
by their monthly payment of their bills 
make possible the successful and profitable 
operation of the concern? 


Perhaps there is no one point on which 
there 1s such hazy reasoning among aver- 
age telephone employes as on this. Many 
telephone company employes fail to see 
the connection between their own pay en- 
velopes and the payment of bills by sub- 
scribers. Consequently, any ideal the tele- 
phone company may have on this point 
may not be as much lived up to by the 
employes as is desirable, and a checking- 
up here may be extremely worth while, 
indeed. 

So with all of the various ideals men- 
tioned in the concern’s code of service. 
Frequent checking will be found profit- 
able because, in this way, it is possible to 
see just what advancement has been made 
and just what further advancement can 
be made. 


Yes, from every angle this proposition 
cf having service ideals and giving pub- 
licity to them is one of the very biggest 
assets the telephone company can have 
in stepping out and bettering its service 
and building more business. 

Try it and see! 


An Unusual Cable Fault Discov- 
ered in Routine Testing. 
By T. M. Myers 
Wire Chief, Greenwood Telephone Co., 
Greenwood, S. C. 

While making a routine cable test I 
discovered a freak cable fault, that at 
first seemed to be a puzzle hard to solve. 
I am passing it on as it may be of some 
assistance to others who may wish to 
make a routine test of their cable. 

You will note that cable pairs 22 and 30 
were reversed between Moote St. and the 
end terminal, a fact that we did not know 
when we first started testing. 
probably caused by several pairs being 
shot open in the same place and not spliced 
through straight. As will be seen from 
the accompanying sketch, they made the 
trouble look more complicated. 


This was 


Pair 30 tested one side open at Moote 
St., and pair 22 tested OK, while at the 
end terminal both pairs tested open. If 
yeu follow the diagram you will note that 
the red wire of pair 22 will test OK, and 
the white will test open. Both sides of 
pair 30 will test open. Also if your test 
clips are on pair 22, you get your cable 
splicer’s cross on pair 30; and if your 
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clips are on pair 30, you will get his ground 
on the white wire of pair 22. 

This makes it appear that pair 30 is 
open, one side between the office and Moote 
St. and both sides between Moote St. and 
the end terminal; also that pair 22 is open 
between these two terminals. It also proves 
that the white wire of pair 30 is crossed 
with the red wire of pair 22, but as will be 
seen by the diagram this fault cannot be 
found with the telafault in the office. 


? 


uw 


board. In 1892, additions were made to 
the magneto board; and in 1901 it was 
replaced by a common battery board, 
located in the same building, which, having 
been greatly enlarged, now is known as 15 
Dey Street. 

In the beginning, the Cortlandt switch- 
board served about 4,000 telephones—the 
total in the entire territory from the Bat- 
tery to Chambers Street, and from the 
East to the North River. In this same 
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Diagram Showing Cable Fault 


This is an unusual case, but I believe 
it will be useful to study because it carries 
a real lesson to all testboard men and cable 
splicers. It proves that a cable pair is not 
always open even though it may test that 
way from the office. By making a regular 
routine test, you can find many open pairs 
as well as grounds and crosses. 


Most Famous Name of New York 
City’s Exchanges. 

“Cortlandt,” perhaps the most famous of 
New York City’s old telephone central 
office names, has a new significance. After 
designating for nearly half a century the 
succession of central offices in the New 
York Telephone Co.’s building at 15 Dey 
Street, this venerable name has been given 
to the fourth large dial office in the com- 
pany’s headquarters building at 140 West 
Street which was cut into service in April. 

The name, Cortlandt, has been familiar 
as a central office name since the time 
there were only about 4,000 telephones in 
all Lower Manhattan. First applied to the 
old Cortlandt magneto central office that 
served the New York of the “Eighties,” 
the name was transferred to the common 
battery switchboard at the beginning of the 
present century. 
nate telephones served by the 
exchange. 

The first central office to bear the Cort- 
landt designation was itself the 
central office in the world. It was opened 
October 28, 1888, at 18 Cortlandt Street in 
the first building owned by the company. 
This switchboard, the marvel of telephone 
engineers of the period, was built to serve 
about 5,000 telephones. On its completion, 
five of the old central offices—Pearl, New, 
John, Nassau, and Murray—were retired 
and their telephones served by the new 


Now it is used to desig- 
giant robot 


largest 


Discovered in Routine Testing. 


168,000 tele- 
With the growth in the number 
of telephones, the geographical territory 
served by Cortlandt was decreased steadily. 
The new Cortlandt central office now 
serves telephones located roughly in the 
area bounded by Greenwich, Vesey, Nas- 
sau, and Liberty Streets, together with all 
telephones in the city administration offices 


in City Hall Park. 


Only 700 Words Used in 95 Per 
Cent of Telephone Talks. 

Analysis of a representative cross-sec- 
tion of the 80,000,000 telephone conversa- 
tions carried on daily over the Bell system 
in the United States has disclosed that “50 
words account for 60 per cent of the total 
words in these conversations and 700 
words account for 95 per cent.” The re- 
sults of a study of the words used in 500 
telephone conversations are 


area there are about 


phones. 


now 


reported by 
W. P. Banning, assistant vice-president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in the current issue of The 
Quarterly. 

“In 500 which about 
80,000 words were noted, only 2,200, or 


sell Telephone 
conversations in 


less than 3 per cent, were different words,” 
reports Mr. Banning. “At each end of 
the telephone circuit over which each con 
versation is held, some one is listening to 
human speech, and each of these conver 
sations—except where the dial telephone is 
used—is prefaced by a conversation with a 
telephone operator. 

Nearly 200,000,000 times a day, there- 
fore, the vibrating diaphragm of a tele- 
phone receiver is reproducing some one’s 
enunciation, inflection, tone and manner- 
isms of speech. The effort to improve tele- 
phone service is reciprocal cooperation, for 
better service means better speech.” 

















The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—New Securities Issued During Past Month—Figures From the 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





Report of Keystone Telephone Co. 
Shows Increased Earnings. 
The report of Keystone Telephone Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Eastern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for the year ended 
December 31, 1929, shows consolidated net 
protit of $231,883 after interest, deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes, etc., equivalent to $5.79 
40,000 no-par shares of $4 
cumulative preference stock. This com- 
pares with $203,072, or $5.08 a share, in 
1928. All of the common stock is owned 

by Telephone Securities, Inc. 
The consolidated statement for the year 
1929, compares as follows: 


a share of 


1929 1928 
Gross earn. ...... $2,193,360 $2,152,563 
Net aft. ord. tax... 1,095,122 1,046,754 
Surp. aft. chgs. 231,883 203,072 
Pid. Give... ccceee 160,000 159,954 
ee 71,883 43,127 


Holders of common and preferred stock 
of the Keystone company have approved a 
change in the capital stock of the com- 
pany to 40,000 shares of no-par preference 
stock ; 160,000 shares of no-par series pref- 
erence stock and 50,000 shares of $50 par 
common stock, from 200,000 shares of no- 
par preference stock and 50,000 shares of 
$5 par common. 


posal to increase the indebtedness of the 
corporation by issuing debenture notes in a 
maximum amount of $5,000,000 upon such 
terms and conditions as the board of di- 
rectors may authorize. 


Class A Companies’ Reports for 
March Show Slight Increase. 

Compilations from reports of revenues 
and expenses for March, 1930, of 106 class 
A telephone companies, as submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, show 
gross operating revenues of $99,138,038 as 
compared with $94,278,450 for the corre- 
sponding month of 1929, showing an in- 
crease of 5.2 for the 
year. 

Operating expenses for March, 1930, 
were $67,819,531, which is an increase of 
7 per cent over 1929. The operating in- 
come for the same month was $22,672,677, 
as compared to $22,680,541 of 1929, a de- 
crease of $7,864. 

Operating revenues for the three months 
ending with March, 1930, were $291,770,- 
746, as compared with $278,104,069 for the 
corresponding period in 1929, showing an 
increase of 4.9 per cent for 1930. Operat- 
ing expenses for the same period were 
$198,393,675 and $183,602,524, respectively, 
showing an increase of 8.1 per cent for 


per cent current 


months of 1930 amounted to $67,403,347, 
as compared with $70,025,226 for the same 
period of 1929, a decrease of 3.7 per cent 
for 1930. 

The companies, which include those hav- 
ing annual operating revenues over $250,- 
000, had 17,018,588 telephones in service 
at the end of March, 1930, an increase of 
4.8 per cent over that of 1929, when there 
were 16,244,397. Complete data for the 
Southeast Missouri Telephone Co. 
not available for inclusion in this report. 


were 


Meadville (Pa.) Telephone Co. Re- 
ports 1929 Its Best Year. 

The annual report of the Meadville Tele- 

phone Co., Meadville, Pa., results 

of operations for the year 1929 to be the 


shows 


best since its organization. The net in- 
come increase over 1928 was $4,989.49, due 
principally to the extraordinary net growth 
of 236 stations and the economical opera- 
tion of the property. 

On December 31, 1929, when the com- 
pany’s report was made up, 4,734 stations 
were in service, of which 65 were connect- 
ing stations. During March an employes’ 
contest for new subscribers was conducted, 
which was largely responsible for the un- 
usual gain of 236 stations. 

During the year 1929, 2,381 poles, 1,021 

















































































Approval has also been voted to a pro- 1930. The operating income for the three crossarms, and 237 miles of new copper 
—— Month of March——————_, Three months ended with March——\ 
Increase or de- Increase or de— 
Items. crease (*). crease (*). 
Ratio, Ratio, 
1930. 1929. Amount. Pct 1930. 1929. Amount. Pet 
Number of company stations in service at 
Se Se NEN asics ba ociedaaicn thle d amdirmnniee se 17,018,588 16,244,397 774,191 CE sisssenakens Adadea teense obemueaeuees 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues................ $60,255,769 $56,606,492 $3,649,277 6.4 $178,687,834 $168,636,453 $ 10,051,381 6.0 
Public pay station révenues.................. 4,342,588 4,016,971 325,617 8.1 12,628,001 11,588,516 1,039,485 9.0 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues.... 905,906 760,413 145,493 19.1 2,692,782 2,279,694 413,088 18.1 
EE I iis cic hewn hemanee ad eae Cacenee 26,996,314 27,040,355 *44,041 *0.2 77,827,934 78,199,725 *371,791 *0.5 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues.............. 9,936,149 3,477,909 458,240 13.2 11,891,684 10,203,648 1,688,036 16.5 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues.............6. 2,664,852 2,359,809 305,043 12.9 7,931,336 7,088,398 842,938 11.9 
Re PRIME. icc lbaswadstandecreaen 1,266,000 1,207,384 58,616 4.9 3,812,900 3,611,585 201,315 5.6 
Re COV ooo 0 5h ccs eneenaceseec«'s 1,229,540 1,190,883 38,657 3.2 3,701,725 3,503,950 197,775 5.6 
Telephone operating revenues.............. $99,138,038 $94,278,450 $4,859,588 5.2 $291,770,746 278,104,069 $ 13,666,677 4.9 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment......... $15,594,222 $14,412,251 $1,181,971 8.2 $ 46,499,888 $ 42,691,483 $ 3,808,405 8.9 
ee SN es ceeds heceeeesede dee 16,783,956 15,513,583 1,270,373 8.2 48,010,455 43,695,804 4,314,651 9.9 
ee I i cc cecedadunctwateacemaeeeen 20,047,109 19,511,228 535,881 2.7 59,036,153 56,675,907 2,360,246 4.2 
Commercial expenses errr eee 9,469,691 8,780,604 689,087 7.8 27,858,794 25,628,478 2,230,316 8.7 
General and miscellaneous expenses.......... 5,924,553 5,192,281 732,272 14.1 16,988,385 14,910,852 2,077,533 13.9 
Telephone operating expenses.............. $67,819,531 $63,409,947 $4,409,584 7.0 $198,393,675 $183,602,524 $ 14,791,151 8.1 
Net telephone operating revenues............ $31,318,507 $30,868,503 $ 450,004 1.5 $ 93,377,071 $ 94.501,545 $ 1,124,474 *1,2 
OCERSF CHOTREINE TOVOMUOR., .6ccccciicccccccccces 60,388 70,781 *10,393 oe 174,846 238,821 *63,975 ote 
CPEIOP GOOTUCIII ORUOMBOR. occ cccccvccvcecoccss 45,410 61,638 *16,228 ig ds 131,621 199,779 *68,158 ae 
Uncollectible operating revenues............. 740,014 587,220 152,794 26.0 2,196,208 1,730,779 465,429 26.9 
Operating income before deducting taxes..... 30,593,471 30,290,426 303,045 1.0 91,224,088 92,809,808 *1,585,720 1.7 
Taxes assignable to operations............... 7,920,794 7,609,885 310,909 4.1 23,820,741 22,784,582 1,036,159 4.6 
PE SN i t cdadasiaGarGuanaeeeseunns $22,672,677 $22,680,541 *$ 7,864 ---. $ 67,403,347 $ 70,025,226 *$ 2,621,879 *3.7 
tatio of expenses to revenues, per cent...... 68.41 67.26 1.15 piibinw 68.00 66.02 7.98 i 











Comparative Statistics of 106 Class A Companies for 


March, Compiled from Reports to Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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of Strowger Versatility 


HE various switching units which compose the Strowger 
System, are highly flexible in their application. No mat- : 
ow peculiar the traffic conditions of any particular exchange : 
may be, or how large or how small the number of lines 
e served, standard Strowger switches invariably satisfy 
‘requirement with complete success. 





flexibility is one of the basic and exclusive advantages of 
Mtrowger System. The familiar Strowger selector serves as 
cellent example, for this switch represents the fundamental 
in why a single standard type of equipment is equally 
table to the service needs of a rural exchange and those 
e world’s greatest metropolis. 


SAS eet TR AE EET RTM en 
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successful designing and perfecting of such simple and 
, [ed switching units as the selector—yet units which function 
: frfectly in any telephonic network, regardless of its com- 
; fy or peculiarities—are the result of the long experience 
the Strowger organization has had in the field of auto- 


telephony—an experience for which there is no substitute. ae ee 


of the world’s automatic : 
7 5 % telephones are working é 
: on the Strowger System & 
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Automatic Electric Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
STROWGER AUTOMATIC DIAL TELEPHONE AND SIGNALING SYSTEMS 
Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 


ENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATED COMPANIES ” 
utomatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago American Electric Company, Inc. . . ° Chicago 
; ' International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 

— pm and Engineering Co.,Ltd.» automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Liverpool 


4 ic Teleph Led., Sydney The New Antwerp Telephone and Electrical 
A ic Teleph Led. of Japan, Tokyo Works . . ° ° ° ° 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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wire were placed in the plant, the gross 
additions to plant and equipment amount- 
ing to $74,015.76. The retirements amounted 
to $64,425.54.. The net additions were $9,- 
590.22, making the total plant and equip- 
ment at the end of the year $857,876.06. 

The exchange service revenues for the 
year amounted to $156,741.69, an increase 
of $8,080.64 over 1928. This was $34.128 
per telephone, an increase of 16.8 cents per 
telephone over 1928. 

A total of 202,283 outward toll messages. 
amounting to $80,786.40, were handled dur- 
ing 1929. From this toll business the com- 
pany realized as its share a revenue of 
$37,396.97. 

The total operating revenues for the 
year were $198,562.07, an increase of $11,- 
002.17 or 5.87 per cent over the previous 
year. Current maintenance for 1929 
amounted to $32,423.05 or $7.056 per tele- 
phone, compared with $6.204 per telephone 
for 1928. 

A charge of $28,382.73 was made to the 
operating expense for depreciation, an in- 
crease of $653.39 over the previous year. 
There was an increase of $4,357.02 in the 
reserve for depreciation at the end of the 
year. , 

Due to the excessive drain on the re- 
serve caused by the removal in the past 
few years of duplicate plant purchased from 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. on August 
1, the directors thought it advisable to ap- 
propriate from surplus to increase this re- 
serve. A further increase of $42,545.36 
was, therefore, made in 1929, which, at the 
end of the year, amounted to a total of 
$69,702.70 or 8.12 per cent of the plant and 
equipment in service on that date. 

The traffic expense amounted to $38,- 
506.88, an increase of $2,037.48 over the 
previous year. The net earnings available 
for interest and dividends in 1929 were 
$65,951.76, an increase of $4,957.57 over 
1928. The interest on funded debt was 
earned 3.1 times, and the dividends on the 
first preferred stock were earned 2.2 times. 

The average number of employes for the 
year was 83, an increase of seven over 
1928, and the annual payroll $85,275.64. 
On January 1, 1929, the company and em- 
ployes entered into a mutual arrangement 
for group life insurance and a policy for 

2,000 was issued on the life of each em- 
ploye. 


Nebraska Company Has Good Sur- 
plus After Paying Dividends. 

The annual report of the Cedar County 
Independent Telephone Co., filed with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, shows 
that the corporation earned nearly three 
times its dividend requirements in 1929. 
The company is headed by B. Ready, presi- 
dent, with Otto Enarson as manager. The 
company has fixed investments of $70,078 
and total assets of $79,477. Of this, $31,- 
910 represents an invested surplus and $23,- 
910 is in the depreciation reserve. 
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The company has only $19,350 common 
stock outstanding. On this it paid $1,890 
dividends and passed $3,447 to profit and 
loss. It has an exchange at Hartington, 
with 831 stations operated. 

Exchange revenues for the year total 
$14,276; toll revenues were $3,926, and 
miscellaneous $532, making a total of $18,- 
734. Total expenses were $12,391, made 
up of $6,137.40 for maintenance and de- 
preciation, $3,667.04 for traffic and $2,- 
586.75 for commercial. 

The telephone operating income was $6,- 
342.79 and the total operating income $6,- 
622.79, of which $1,051.60 was paid for 
taxes, $234.42 for miscellaneous expenses, 
and $1,890 for dividends, leaving $3,446.77 
for profit and loss. 

1929 Expenditures of Northwesten 
Bell of Employes’ Benefit. 

A report recently issued by the North 
western Bell Telephone Co. by the em 
ployes’ benefit committee shows that dur- 
ing 1929 a total of $231,794 was expende¢ 
from the fund, an increase of nearly $12,- 
000 over 1928. 

Of this sum, $121,000 was for sick bene- 
fits, $42,634 for service pensions and $3,00¢ 
for disability and after-death payments; 
accident disability expenses, $17,000; acci- 
dent disability benefits, $20,000; death 
benefits, sickness, $18,000, and accident, 
$3,000, round numbers being given. 

The average number of employes on the 
payroll was 12,729, of whom 7,449 were 
eligible to sick benefits, having completed 
more than two years of service. Sickness 
cases of more than a week numbered 
1,244, a decrease in number but an in- 
crease in days off. Deaths were 33 in 
number, an increase of 12. Accident cases 
were 618, which is 80 more than for 1928, 
of which 148 were for more than one 
day. No deaths on account of accidents 
were reported, while the year before there 
were six. There were 64 former em- 
ployers on the pension list when the year 
began, four died and ten were added. 


I. T. & T. First Quarter Earnings 
Show Large Drop. 

The International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. reports for the first quarter of 1930 
a net income of $3,353,739, equal to 57 
cents a share earned on 5,871,739 shares of 
common stock, against $4,187,031, or 8234 
cents a share on the equivalent of 5,011,386 
common shares, earned in the first quarter 
of 1929. 

Earnings for the first quarter last year 
equaled $2.51 a share on 1,670,462 capital 
shares of $100 par value, which later were 
split up on a three-for-one basis. 

The decrease of $833,293 in net income 
was due almost entirely to decreases in the 
net income of the Postal Telegraph, Com- 
mercial Cables and All-America Cables, the 
report said. The revenues of these com- 
panies have been adversely affected by the 
reduction in general business activity, par- 
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ticularly in this country. The earnings of 
the majority of the system telephone oper- 
ating and manufacturing companies com- 
pare favorably with their earnings for the 
previous year. 


Southern New England Telephone 
Co. Issues Debentures. 
Offering of $10,000,000 Southern New 
England Telephone Co. 5 per cent deben- 
tures, due in 1970, was made last month 
at 102% to yield 4.85 per cent by Charles 
W. Scranton & Co., Putnam & Co., Edward 
M. Bradley & Co., Inc., Stevénson, Greg- 
ory & Co., Roy T. Barnes & Co., Hincks 
Bros. & Co., and R. F. Griggs Co. All 
these firms are Connecticut houses. The 
debentures are callable as a whole, but 
not in part, upon 60 days’ notice at 110 
on or before June 1, 1967, and thereafter 

at par. 

The proceeds will be used to pay for 
extensions and additions recently made to 
the property of the company which owns 
and operates substantially all of the tele- 
phone exchanges in Connecticut and serves 
a population estimated at 1,685,000. 

Under the provisions of the indenture, 
the debentures are to be secured ratably 
with any mortgage indebtedness which may 
be created after their issuance. The com- 
pany further convenants that as long as 
the debentures are outstanding, it will not 
create any indebtedness which would bring 
its aggregate funded debt to an amount in 
excess of 50 per cent of the actual cost of 
its then existing property, unless such ex- 
cess amount is expressly subordinated to 
the indebtedness created by this issue. 


New Issue of Bonds of Illinois 
Commercial Telephone Co. 

New financing for the Illinois Commer- 
cial Telephone Co. was announced late last 
month through offering of an issue of $3,- 
500,000 first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
Series B, due on March 1, 1960. The 
bonds were offered by a syndicate com- 
posed of Paine, Webber & Co., Bonbright 
& Co., Inc., and Mitchum, Tully & Co. 
The bonds, which have been authorized by 
the Illinois Commerce Commission, were 
priced at 9514, to yield about 5.30 per cent. 

Net earnings of the company for the 
year ended on February 28, 1930, after all 
charges, amounted to $750,534, or more 
than 2.6 times the annual interest require- 
ments on the funded debt. 

The gross earnings are given as $2,254,- 
367; operating expenses, maintenance and 
taxes, $1,317,728; and net earnings before 
depreciation $936,639. The depreciation 
provision for the year amounted to 
$186,106. Annual interest requirements of 
entire funded debt including this issue 
amount to $287,500 and the balance for re- 
serves, federal taxes and dividends is 
$649,139. 

The company operates 81,988 stations 
from 189 exchanges serving 401 communi- 
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ties in the southern, southeastern and 
northern parts of Illinois. It is part of 
the system of the Associated Telephone 
Utilities Co., of Chicago. 

The proceeds of the sale of the bonds 
will be used to retire bonds and other ob- 
ligations of properties recently acquired, to 
reimburse the company for expenditures 
for additions to property and for other 
corporate purposes. 





Report Shows Dividends Omitted, 
but Surplus Increased. 

The annual report of the Odell Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., filed with the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission, shows 
fixed investments of $34.772.98 and _ total 


assets of $37,516.42. F. J. Bures is pres- 
ident, and Arthur Balderson, manager. 
The company has stock outstanding of 


a- - 


$12,200, payables of $5,500, a depreciation 
reserve of $15,157 and a surplus of $1,685. 
Other figures are: 

Exchange revenues, $6,422.17; _ toll, 
$608.97 ; total revenues, $7,031.14; mainte- 
nance expenses, $4,052.64; depreciation 
(red), $852.72: total for two items, $3,- 
199.92; trattic, $1,541.76; general, $725.52. 
Total expenses, $5,467.20; 
come, $1,563.94. 

Taxes paid totaled $140, and interest, 
$260, and as no dividends were paid, there 
was added to surplus $1,163.94. The 
company operates 85 stations in the town 
of Odell and 342 in ‘the rural 
around it. 


operating in- 


districts 


Growth and Progress of Home 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The 34th year of the corporate life of 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was one in which ex- 
cellent progress was made in all depart- 
ments of the entire system, according to 
the report of President Frank E. Bohn, 
to the stockholders at the recent annual 
meeting. 

At the close of the year there was a 
total of 37,731 stations, an increase due to 
growth and purchase of 3,810. The in- 
crease in stations, due to growth was 
2,459, the largest in the history of the 
company, with the exception of the years 
1924 and 1925, which two years showed 
figures slightly higher, due to a large 
waiting list accumulated in the past be- 
cause of a lack of facilities. 

Fort Wayne added 2,388 stations and the 
outside exchanges, 71 stations during the 
year. The Home company added by pur- 
chase the exchange at Monroeville to its 
list of outlying exchanges, approval having 
been obtained from the Indiana Public 
Service Commission. This added 590 sta- 
tions to the system. 

Early in 1929 the exchanges at Albion 
and Kimmell, which were operated as the 
Noble County Telephone Co., the com- 
pany having purchased all of the stock of 
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that company in 1928, were taken into the 
Home system as physical property and the 
Noble County Telephone Co. dissolved. 
These two exchanges had in service at the 
end of the year, 764 stations. 

Mr. Bohn revealed that the fundamental 
plan made in 1921 estimated 33,856 tele- 
phones for Fort Wayne at the end of the 
year 1929, whereas the actual number in 
service was 34,096, or 240 telephones more 
than the forecast as a result of the com- 
mercial survey made in 1921. 

One of the outstanding achievements of 
the year was the installation of 359 semi- 
public pay stations in drug stores, barber 
shops and confectioneries in Fort Wayne. 
In some cases these pay stations take the 
place of telephones with unlimited service, 
and in other cases they were installed as an 
additional service. A gain of 14 private 
branch exchange systems also was made. 

Continued progress has been made in the 
time for the clearance of trouble and in 
the installation time for moves, changes 
and new installations. 

The long distance service continues to 
grow, according to the report. The gross 
amount of tolls increased 24 per cent over 
the preceding year. Great strides also 
were made in the improvement of the long 
distance service, both in the transmission 
and the completion time. 

The Home company’s toll lines have been 
kept up to a high state of efficency 
throughout the entire system. Service to 
the nearby exchanges, which have been 


purchased during the past few years, has 


been greatly improved, due to the improved 
local facilities and improved and adequate 
toll circuits. A total of 119 toll circuits 


radiate from the Fort Wayne exchange in 


all directions. Of these, 61 are Home 
company circuits, 30 are Indiana Bell cir- 
cuits, and 28 are A. T. & T. circuits. 

Approximately 2.8 trench miles of un- 
derground conduits were placed during the 
year. Aerial cable to replace open wire 
was placed within all the newer additions 
to the city as well as in some of the older 
and more rapidly-developing areas. A 
number of the outside exchanges were com- 
pletely rehabilitated. A private automatic 
exchange for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., consisting of 150 lines with two-posi- 
tion attendant’s cabinet, was installed. 

With the cable work accomplished in 
1929, there is now in the entire system of 
the company approximately 71 per cent of 
the exchange wire mileage in underground 
cable and 19 per cent in aerial cable. In 
Fort Wayne there is 76 per cent in under- 
ground and 20.5 per cent in aerial cable. 

Additional central office equipment was 
installed at both the Anthony and Har- 
rison offices of the company to take care of 
growth. 

Mr. Bohn had this to say concerning the 
employes of the company: 

“Too much cannot be said of the inter- 
est and loyalty of the men and women who 
go to make up the personnel of this com- 
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pany. They have individually and col- 
lectively shown a keen interest in their 
work, taken advantage of all opportunities 
given them for becoming better acquainted 
with their duties and for learning more of 
the telephone industry as a whole, as well 
as the policies, problems, aims and ambi- 
tions of the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 


The morale of the forces is exceptionally 
high, the spirit of cooperation most notice- 
able; the courtesy extended to the sub- 
scribers and general public in an effort to 
satisfy and please, is a thing that should 
not go unmentioned. Our strength is in 
our organization, the experience and train- 
ing of its personnel, its personal acquaint- 
anceship with the public, and that loyalty, 
courtesy, interest and cooperation of which 
I speak.” 





Expenditure of Northwestern Bell 
Company for This Year. 


In the letters enclosing the first quar- 
terly dividends for the year to stockhold- 
ers of the Northwestern Bell 
Co., President W. B. Belt sent a brief 
statement showing that the company budget 
for the year included the expenditure of 
$15,500,000 for plant and equipment, di- 
vided as follows: 
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Lands and buildings, $1,500,000; central 
office equipment, $3.200,000; station equip- 
ment, $3,000,000; exchange lines, $3,300,- 
000; toll lines, $4,400,000. These will be 
well distributed over the five states in 
which it operates, Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
Iowa and Minnesota. 

During the year, he estimated, plant and 
equipment that had an original cost of 
about six million dollars 
from service because it has reached the 
end of useful life. Mr. Belt also called 
attention to the extension of the 
tem of distance 
cable, into Iowa. 

A cable 
through 


will be retired 


sell SYS- 
long lines, principally 
York 
been extended as 
far as Davenport and is being extended to 
Omaha by way 
Moines. 


reaching from New 


Chicago has 


of Iowa City and Des 
Other big cable installations, part 
of it underground are being made in the 
Iowa district. 


Net Operating Revenue of Califor- 


nia Company Increases. 

The Kern Mutual Telephone Co,. op- 
erating in Taft, reports to the California 
Railroad Commission its 1929 operating 
revenue at $130,952.82, as compared with 
$112,961.82 for 1928. 

The operating expenses, excluding taxes 
for 1929, are reported at $83,924.42, and 
for 1928 at $76,080.92, leaving net operat- 
ing revenue of $47,028.40 for 1929, and 
$36,880.90 for 1928. During 1929 taxes 
charged to operation amounted to $10,- 
777.41, and for 1928 to $11,056.71. De- 


ducting the taxes leaves operating income 
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of $36,250.99 for 1929, and $25,824.19 for 
1928. ’ 

Adding to the operating income, the non- 
operating income of the company and de- 
ducting non-collectible revenue and rents, 
results in a gross corporate income (which 
represents the amount available for in- 
terest, amortization of debt discount. and 
expenses, other fixed charges, non-operat- 
ing expenses, dividends and surplus), of 
$38,514.72 for 1929, and $23,096.66 for 
1928. 


Santa Barbara (Calif.) Company 
Shows 1929 Income Increase. 

The Santa Barbara Telephone Co., oper- 
ating in Santa Barbara, reported to the 
California Railroad Commission its 1929 
operating revenue at $600,671.99, as com- 
pared with $514,426.92 for 1928. The op- 
erating expenses, excluding taxes for 1929, 
are reported at $378,819.43, and for 1928 
at $370,563.91, leaving net operating rev- 
enue of $221,852.56 for 1929, and $143,- 
863.01 for 1928. 

During 1929 taxes charged to operation 
amounted to $59,927.20, and for 1928 to 
$39,742.60. Deducting the taxes leaves op- 
erating income of $171,925.36 for 1929, and 
$104,120.41 for 1928. Adding to the op- 
erating income, the non-operating income 
of the company and deducting non-collect- 
ible revenue and rents, results in a gross 
corporate income, (which represents the 
amount available for interest, amortization 
of debt discount and expense, other fixed 
charges, non-operating expenses, dividends 
and surplus), of $161,271.39 for 1929, and 
$110,825.90 for 1928. 


Manitoba (Canada) Telephone 
System Revenues Increase. 
According to the report issued by the 
commissioner, the revenue of the Mani- 
toba Telephone System for March, 1930, 
totalled $319,319, as against $310,436 for 
February and $318,303.34 for March last 
year. The balance of the net earnings, 
after allowing $6,000 for amortization of 
intangible capital, was $14,403, an increase 
of more than $4,000 over the earnings of 
the previous month. Operation and main- 
tenance expenses were $147,540 as com- 
pared with $143,632 for February and 

$137,695 for March, 1929. 
Increased 1929 Income Reported 
by California Company. 

The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co 
of Pasadena recently reported to the Cali- 
fornia commission its 1929 operating rev- 
enue at $1,411,545.28, as compared with 
$1,280,627.69 for 1928. The operating ex- 
penses, excluding taxes for 1929, are re- 
ported at $1,086,070.88, and for 1928 at 
$1,042,817.25, leaving a net operating rev- 
enue of $325,474.40 for 1929, and $237,- 
810.44 for 1928. During 1929, taxes 
charged to operation amounted to $94,701.- 
99, and for 1928 to $83,529.47. 
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Deducting the taxes leaves operating in- 
come of $230,772.41 for 1929, and $154,- 
280.97 for 1928. Adding to the operating 
income, the non-operating income of the 
company and deducting non-collectible rev- 
enue and rents, result in a gross corporate 
income (which represents the amount avail- 
able for interest, amortization of debt dis- 
count and expense, other fixed charges, 
non-operating expenses, dividends and sur- 
plus), of $187,775.95 for 1929, and $123,- 
35.28 for 1928. 


Company at Pawnee City, Neb., 
Reports Good Year. 
The annual report of the Pawnee Tele- 
phone Co. of Pawnee City filed with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, gives 
the following figures for the year ending 
December 31, 1929: 


Paced tmvestment .......600s%0 $89,468.00 
rere 97 361.00 
CM DIGER fe ss oo s.cncieaeee 66,750.00 
EE. Scibs ditdne sokewesenagt 16,000.00 
Depreciation reserve ........... 41,446.00 
Ce cicevcnsnewaeeen 25,758.00 
Exchange revenues ............ 18,158.75 
ME PIES, 5k. oie obs ae wiaiiant 3,990.30 
Miscellaneous revenues ........ 674.07 
gC er $22,823.12 
NEI ois svica cea ccwaewiaes 4,474.41 
TOS. icisiaddcccwwinceaciers 3,325.94 
Total for maintenance and de- 
NN iu Fars Hens See $ 7,800.35 
TE WS ok cc ceceucsiaaas 2,937.96 
Commercial expense .......... 5,709.46 
ee ME io ccccsnasaads $16,447.77 
Operating income ............. 6,375.35 
TE EE os. Sarinisccacaxdaneie 1,080.00 
DE Es sickncwceesencunes 1,280.04 
cs aid nen endow cit 3,333.50 
Passed to surplus -............ 501.81 
W. M. Thompson is president and 


George E. Becker secretary and man- 
ager of the company, which operates 772 
stations at Pawnee City. 


I. T. & T. 1929 Report Shows Net 
Income Increase. 

The annual report of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. for 1929 
shows a net income of $17,732,125, equal 
to $3.03 a share earned on 5,858,984 com- 
mon shares outstanding at the end of the 
year, against $14,596,357, or $3.42 a share 
earned on the equivalent of 4,268,355 com- 
mon shares earned in 1928. There were 
actually 1,422,785 shares of $100 par value 
outstanding at December 31, 1928, which 
later split up on a_three-for-one 
basis. 


were 


Total revenue from telephone, telegraph 
and cable operating revenues and gross 
profit on sales was $89,291,336 in 1929, 
against $71,444,764 in 1928. The amounts 
for both years do not include the Com- 
pania Telefonica Nacional de Espana, since 
the accounts of that company are not con- 
solidated. Total earnings for 1929 were 
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$100,340,590, against $81,234,824, the 
vious year. 

Net earnings after expenses, taxes and 
depreciation were $27,431,038, against $23,- 
053,829 in 1928. The depreciation reserves 
in 1929 were $7,458,443. Net income be- 
fore interest on debenture basis was $20,- 
909,672, against $16,171,337 in 1928. Earned 
surplus at December 31, 1929, after divi- 
dends and _ miscellaneous adjustments 
amounted to $28,084,707, against $21,471,- 
677 at December 31, 1928, and $15,636,018 
at December 31, 1927. Common ‘dividends 
to 1929 totaled $10,853,419, against $6,- 
712,740 the year before. 

The plant and property account increased 
more than $88,000,000, or 42 per cent in 
1929, largely as a result of the acquisition 
of new properties, amounting to $297,693,- 
106 at December 31, 1929, against $209,- 
339,120 the year before. Total assets rose 
from $389,914,333 to $535,203,589. Cur- 
rent assets were $113,385,499, against $103,- 
683,850, and current liabilities $54,035,237, 
against $43,056,395. 

The balance sheet carried an item of de- 
ferred charges which has not previously 
appeared on the company’s reports, namely, 
research and development expense, $3,995,- 
073. These expenditures, which have been 
deferred to become charges against future 
operations, have previously been classified 
under prepaid accounts and other deferred 
charges and amounted to $1,334,034 at the 
end of 1928. 


pre- 


Income of Company Shows De- 
crease Over 1928 Income. 

The Corona Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., operating in Corona, reported 
to the California Railroad Commission its 
1929 operating revenue at $32,718.83, as 
compared with $28,026.65 for 1928. 

The operating expenses, excluding taxes 
for 1929, are reported at $25,314.73, and 
for 1928 at $17,446.49, leaving a net oper- 
ating revenue of $7,404.10 for 1929, and 
$10,580.16 for 1928. During 1929, taxes 
charged to operation amounted to $1,551.66, 
and for 1928 to $2,620.00. Deducting the 
taxes leaves an operating income of $5,- 
852.44 for 1929, and $7,960.16 for 1928. 

Adding to the operating income, the non- 
operating income of the company and de- 
ducting non-collectible revenue and rents, 
results in a gross corporate income (which 
represents the amount available for inter- 
est, amortization of debt discount and ex- 
pense, other fixed charges, non-operating 
expenses, dividends and surplus), of $5,- 
875.04 for 1929, and $8,321.75 for 1928. 


Farmers’ Organization Has Small 
Surplus After Dividends. 


The annual report of the 
County Farmers’ 


Hamilton 
Telephone Association, 


made to the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission, shows that although it had total 
revenues of $52,000, rates are so adjusted 
that its profit and loss account for 1929 
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shows only $1,174 passed to surplus. 
Fixed investments of the company total 
$170,435 and assets $183,437. 

The company has preferred stock of 
$7,000 outstanding, and common stock to- 
taling $48,570. The depreciation reserve 
is $22,298 and the surplus $88,201. Ex- 
change revenues were $46,684; toll, $4,940; 
miscellaneous, $374; a total of $51,998. 

Total expenses were $48,650, divided as 
follows: Maintenance and depreciation, 
$21,000; traffic, $16,701 and commercial 
$10,949. The total operating income was 
$3,561, out of which were paid $1,968 taxes 
and $420 dividends on thé preferred stock. 
The remainder, $1,174, was passed to sur- 
plus. 

The company operates a total of 3,123 
stations, at nine exchanges, as _ follows: 
Aurora, 1,268; Doniphan, 229; Giltner, 
364; Hampton, 289; Hordville, 107; Mar- 
quette, 368; Phillips, 233; Stockham, 130; 
Trumbull, 135. 


Increased 1929 Income Reported 
by California Company. 

The Southern California Telephone Co., 
operating in Los Angeles and vicinity, re- 
ported to the California Railroad Commis- 
sion its 1929 operating revenue at $25,- 
856,670.07, as compared with $23,356,353.- 
47 for 1928. The operating expenses, ex- 
cluding taxes for 1929, are reported at 
$15,375,803.38, and for 1928 at $13,913,- 
147.26, leaving net operating revenue of 
$10,480,866.69 for 1929, and $9,443,206.21 
for 1928. 

During 1929, taxes charged to operation 
amounted to $2,607,032.75, and for 1928 
to $2,193,353.32. Deducting the taxes 
leaves operating income of $7,873,833.94 for 
1929, and $7,249,852.89 for 1928. Adding 
to the operating income, the non-operating 
income of the company and deducting 
non-collectible revenue and rents, results 
in a gross corporate income (which repre- 
sents the amount available for interest, 
amortization of debt discount and ‘expense, 
other fixed charges, non-operating ex- 
penses, dividends and surplus), of $7,455,- 
313.08 for 1929, and $6,926,786.50 in 1928. 


New Issue of Bonds of Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada. 
Offering of a new issue of $7,500,000 
first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, Series 
C, of the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 
was made early this month by a syndicate 
composed of Lee, Higginson & Co., Bank 
of Montreal, and Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank. The bonds, dated May 1, 1930, and 
maturing on May 1, 1960, were priced at 
10114 and accrued interest, to yield 4.90 


per cent. The authorized issue is limited 


0 that the amount of the first mortgage 
honds outstanding shall never exceed twice 
the amount of paid-up capital stock. 
The Bell company owns and operates the 
principal telephone system in the provinces 
1f Quebec and Ontario, Canada, serving a 
territory of 833,000 square miles with 6,- 
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000,000 population, including Montreal and 
Toronto, the largest cities in Canada. 

The average revenue for the last five 
years ended December 31, 1929, were $33,- 
622,005, and net earnings have averaged 
3.42 times bonds interest charges. Defini- 
tive bonds are expected to be ready for de- 
livery on or about June 20, 1930. 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 
Telephone Stocks. 


—June 20, 1930 
High. Low. Last. 


American Telephone & 


OOM TO. ks 6.60.00 64s0 211 204% 206% 
American Telephone & Tel- 

egraph Co. rights........ 18 17 17% 
Associated Telephone & 

Telegraph Co., A........ 63 62% 63 
Associated Telephone & 


Telegraph Co., pfd. (6).. 94 94 94 
Associated Telephone Util- 


ce nt Eas 21 21% 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 

ROOMS GOD. onc evecccese 921% 92% 92% 
Community Telephone Co.... 20 20 20 
Chesapeake & Potomac 

Telephone Co., pfd....... 118% 118% 1184 
Diversified Investments, 

ee ee re 51 51 51 
Empire Public Service Co.. 19 17% 19 
International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. ........ 461%, 42144 43% 
Mid-west States Utilities 

Re: aie asta teh la S'S i.3e.k aca 243g 243, 243% 
New York Telephone Co., 


, 3 =e 116 116)=—s:116 
New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 147% 147% 147% 


Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
RPP rrr 115 1150-115 
Pacific Telephone & Tele— 
ree G0, COU. «20400006 131% 130 131 
Western Power, Light & 
(ee 26% 25% 26 


OVER THE COUNTER QUOTATIONS. 
Junel9. Junel8. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. 
Associated Telephone Util— 


fe ee hee .. Sere er 
Associated Telephone Util-— 

ke SS ee wee rear 
Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 

Ep eeaawsiwasa0 cen aeeu 146 149 148 
Bell Telephone Co. of 

oe 115 118 115 
Cuban Telephone Co., 7, 

DE Mikvisedbatabnde ademas * 97 102 97 
Diversified Investments, 

a | ae eee 66%, 68% ..... 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 

Es ee aa 120 
Mountain States Telephone 

& Teresragn Co. ...ccees 142 148 142 
National Telephone & Tel- 

egraph Corp., pfd....... 103 are 
New York Telephone Co., 

” ae 20 24 20 


Northwestern Bell 
phone Co., pfd 


Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

es a ere - avree 128% 
Peninsular Telephone Co.. 24 26 25 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 

Se eee See. “wwwss 106 
Porto Rico Telephone Co.. 85 ..... 85 
Porto Rico Telephone Co., 

CE: ‘awianesecesedecap nue « a wea 100 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 

SS Pear Sarre ae.  “whwee 107 
Southern New England x 

ce ee 177 171 
Southwestern sell Tele- 

Sk GAs Ws oss oxen ou 119 120 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 

BE kati a dwewbeseninas seen MM  witeelowd es 


A. T. & T. Co. April Gross Earn- 
ings Show Decline. 
April gross revenue of the 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. amounted to 
$9,912,890, against $9,078,168 in the same 
month last year. Net operating revenue 
was $3,565,629 compared with $3,981,686. 
The net operating income was $2,895,348 
against $3,297,550. The decline is said to 
be due to a normal increase in operating 
expenses and a smaller than normal gain 
in gross earnings. 
For the first four months of the year, 


American 
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revenue was $38,863,714, against 
$36,657,945 in the same period of 1929, 
while operating income was $12,296,414 
net, against $14,077,750. Net operating 
revenue was $15,104,445, against $17,261,685 
last year. 


gross 





Associated Telephone Utilities Co. 
Shows Increase in Gross. 

The Associated Telephone Utilities Co., 
Madison, Wis., reports a consolidated net 
income of $671,196 for the first quarter of 
1930, as compared with $302,614 in the first 
1929 quarter. The net income before de- 
preciation for the 12 months ended March 
31 was $2,748,626, as compared with $2,- 
291,573 for the year ended December 31, 
1929. Gross earnings for the 12 months 
were $15,281,921, against $12,544,779 in the 
year ended December 31. 

The number of stations operated by the 
company increased 18 per cent during the 
first three months of 1930. <A total of 
446,194 stations are now operated by the 
system, as compared with 378,164 on De- 
cember 31, 1929. Since December 31, 1929, 
the company has acquired control of sev- 
eral well established operating telephone 
companies, including the Mutual Telephone 
Co., serving the city of Erie, Pa., and op- 
erating 27,873 stations in and adjacent to 
that city; Petroleum Telephone Co., Oil 
City, Pa., operating 12,094 stations; Johns- 
town Telephone Co., with 14,847 stations, 
serving the city of Johnstown, Pa., and the 
Ohio Cities Telephone Co., operating 6,- 
052 stations at New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


Nebraska Continental Company 
Asks Stock Issue Authorization. 
The Nebraska Continental Telephone Co. 

has filed application with the Nebraska 

State Railway Commission for authority 

to issue $255,000 worth of common stock 

for the purpose of completing the pur- 
chase, announced some time ago, of the 

Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co. of 

Alma. At that time the Continental pur- 

chased from R. L. Keister 

stock representing control of the company. 

Since that time it has been operated as a 

part of the Continental 

Nebraska, but it is now deemed desirable 

that the properties be unified. 

The Continental has headquarters at 
Columbus, and has an authorized capital 
stock of $2,400,000. 
have been issued and are outstanding 4,000 
of the 7,500 pre- 
ferred stock authorized and 9,300 of the 


and others 


system in 


Of this amount there 


shares of 7 per cent 
16,500 shares of common stock. 
that the 
have 


Under an directors 
of the Alma company 
stockholders of that company will be 


asked, and are expected, to accept 2,350 


agreement 
ratified, the 


shares of common stock of the Continental 
company for their holdings. There is an 
indebtedness of $14,700 against the Alma 
company and there have also been addi- 


tions and hbetterments made by the Con- 
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tinental since it has been in charge, all of 
which are presented in the stock issues of 
which approval is asked? 

The Alma corporation operates ex- 
changes at Alma, Stamford, Republican 
City and Orleans in Nebraska, and at Long 
Island and Woodruff, just across the line 
in Kansas. Most of the property of the 
latter exchanges lies in Nebraska. As of 
November 1, 1929, valuation the property 
represents a reproduction new value of 
253,000; and giving effect to additions and 
betterments since that date and deducting 
the existing indebtedness of the corpora- 
tion, a net worth of $238,467 is shown. The 
figures also show a net income of $4,493.57. 

The company, in its 
that the 


application, 
conservative one, 


says 
valuation is a 
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and that the figures represent much less 
than the fair value of the property in use. 
As the company does not parallel the lines 
of any other telephone company and is not 
in a competitive situation, it is asserted 
that there need be no notice to the public 
or a 60-day wait before consolidation of 
the stocks of the companies can be 
effected. 


Pacific Bell Company Shows Im- 
proved Earnings in April. 

Improved April earnings were reported 
by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in the monthly statement recently released. 
The amount of net earnings after interest 
in April, 1930, totaled $1,660,159. This 
compares with $1,233,905 in April, 1929, 
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and with $1,154,992 in March of this year. 
Total operating revenues were also larger, 
totaling $8,807,775 as against $8,302,767 in 
April a year ago. 

The company reports that in the four 
months of 1930 to April total operating 
revenues were $34,493,162 and net was 
$4,641,712 as compared with total reve- 
nues of $32,694,625 in the same four 
months of 1929 and net of $5,052,689 in 
the same four months of 1929. 


On a share basis this year’s four months’ 
earnings are equivalent, after allowing for 
dividend requirements on 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, to $1.68 a share on 1,789,075 
shares of common stock. This compares 
with $3.67 a 930,000 common 
shares for the same period last year. 


share on 


New Telephone Troublemen’s Test Set 


Clearing of Trouble on Telephone Lines Shown to Be Matter of Proper Equip- 
ment and Intelligent Application—Description of Actual Location of Trouble 
on Rural Party Line Using New Test Set—Description of the Test Set 


Clearing of trouble on telephone lines is 
a job that has to be done. 
for the manager o wire chief to say to 
the lineman: “That line is out of service; 
go and clear the trouble.” 

It is not however, for the 
troubleman to do this; and in many cases 
it is quite a problem. If any reader doubts 
this statement, let him ask the first trouble- 
man he meets. 

Troublemen are generally good sports, 
and not given to complaining. Usually 
they go about their business with a smile, 
doing the best they can with the best they 
have to do it with. Would it not be better, 
to see that your troubleman is 
equipped with the best kind of 
apparatus with which to locate troubie so 
that he can do so with the least amount of 
effort. In doing this the company not only 
helps the troubleman, but by saving time 
and travel actually cuts the cost of clearing 
trouble. 

If a troubleman is equipped with a test 
set that tells him at all times where his 
trouble is, he is in a better frame of mind 
and he can 


It is very easy 


sO easy, 


however, 
properly 


to meet subscribers; answer 


By Chris D, Stewart 


questions more intelligently and leave the 
subscriber with a better impression of the 
company and its methods. 

With these ideas in mind, Stewart 
3rothers have developed a new, inexpen- 
sive test set for the location of trouble. 
This will tell the troublemen at all times 
which way the trouble is from him, and 
approximately how far; and this with the 
least amount of effort possible. The new 
test set, in addition to accomplishing all 
of this, is a complete telephone, having re- 
ceiver, head-band, induction coil, battery, 
generator and transmitter; and it talks up 
as good as a telephone. 

The set is equipped with a lamp which 
indicates trouble and tells about how far 
it is from the tester. It is also equipped 
with a detector coil which has a jack for 
connecting it to the receiver. The receiver 
is connected to a plug. 

This lug can,be plugged into the de- 
tector coil and the coil slipped over the line 
for determining the direction to trouble. 

Probably the best way to ex- 


him out with us when clearing a case 
of trouble. This trouble happened to be 
on a rural metallic line about ten miles 
in length, having 11 subscribers on it. The 
line was short-circuited. The  trouble- 
man had been over it the afternoon before 
and did not locate it. Fig. 1 shows the 
layout of the line. 

The first test made at the office. 
The line disconnected at the rack 
and tested out with the lamp. The lamp 
showed dim, indicating the trouble to be 
out among the subscribers. If the lamp 
had shown bright, we would have known 
the trouble to be near the office. To test 
with the lamp for a short-circuit, the line 
cords are connected one to each side of 
the line, and the crank turned at normal 
speed. No light shows a clear line. A 
bright light shows the trouble will be 
close, etc. 


was 
was 


We next went out on the line. No test 
was made at A or B, because the trouble 
seemed to be farther out, and there was a 





plain to the reader these time- 
saving features would be to take 
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Diagram of Line in Which Short-Circuit Was Located—Fig. 2. The New Stewart Test Set. 
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railroad crossing at‘'C and D. Here the 
line crossed under the tracks through a 
pipe. We tested at C for direction and 
the trouble proved to be on ahead. 

In testing for direction for a_ short- 
circuit, one line cord is connected to each 
side of the line. Next the 
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tions were broken and no extra splices put 
in the line. 

For locating a ground on one side of a 
metallic line, make connections as shown 
in Fig. 4. This same connection is used 
for locating a ground on a one-wire line 


3 


uw 


way to enable their use as public stations. 
During night hours a 50 per cent reduc- 
cion will be granted. Long distance tele- 
phone communications were opened with 
the United States, Cuba, Canada and Mex- 
ico. Such service already existed with all 





detector coil which is nested 





in the cover (see Fig. 2) is 


J vonislt 





connected to the receiver by 
means of a plug and jack. 
The receiver is equipped with 
head-band which also nests in 
the top when not in use, al- 
lowing free use of both hands. 

The coil is next slipped over 
the line wire. When turning 
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the crank, if the coil is on the 
side of the line cord toward 
the short-circuit, a tone will 
be heard in the receiver. If 
the short is in the opposite 
direction, no tone will be 
heard. Connections for test- 
ing the direction to a short- 
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circuit are shown in Fig. 3. 

As trouble occurs quite frequently 
where a line is run through a pipe, a test 
was made at D and the trouble tested on 
ahead. If the trouble had tested back at 
D, we would have known it to be under 
the track. We next went on to E. Here 
the trouble could have been in any one of 
the four directions. It only took us a 
minute, however, to determine the trouble 
was towards F. 


Each time before testing for direction, 
a test was made with the lamp to see if 
the trouble was still in and to see if the 
lamp showed brighter than at the last test. 

We went on to F. Here the lamp 
showed bright, indicating we were near 
our trouble. A test for direction showed 
the short-circuit to be on ahead. The next 
test was made at G. Here the lamp 
showed about the same as at F, and a 
direction test showed the short to be back 
toward F. We next went back to H, and 
the lamp showed very bright and a 
direction test showed the trouble to be 
toward 7. As there were only six spans 
of wire from H to 7, and this seemed to 
be clear, the trouble was evidently in the 
house at 7. 

The house telephone was disconnected, 
and it rang clear. The test set was con- 
nected to the inside wire and the lamp 
showed very bright. The inside wire was 
traced out and it was found that the in- 
sulation had been damaged by furnace men, 
and the inside wiring was short-circuited. 

All of these tests for the trouble had 
heen made without opening the line, and 
with the least possible effort. We knew 

all tests which way the trouble was 
‘rom us; in fact, it is just like a treasure 
hunt. At each stop the test set told which 
way to go for the next stop. This trouble 
vas cleared in about 2% hours, and the 
‘ne was left in as good as a condition as 
hen we started. No soldering connec- 


Figs. 3 and 4. Connections of Test Set to Line for 


with ground return, or on what is com- 
monly known as a grounded circuit. 

The detector coil works equally well on 
copper or iron, either bare or insulated, as 
the coil slips over the line and does not 
make metalic contact with the line. This 
also saves the time and labor of cleaning 
the wire for connections. 

The transmitter circuit of the test set 
is so arranged that battery can be sent out 
by the wire chief to operate the trans- 
mitter; also, the test set will send out 
battery enough to operate a transmitter 
at the other end of cable when testing on 
dead cable, or for picking out pairs. 

The trouble can be cleared on a line 
without breaking any joints or making 
extra splices in the line, thus leaving the 
line in the condition as before. 

The shoulder strap is supplied with a 
ring and hook so that to bring the set into 
the best operating position across the chest 
of the operator. As the set is equipped 
with a head-band on the receiver, this 
leaves both hands of the operator free. 
The set comes complete with all cords and 
clips, battery and shoulder straps, ready 
for use. 

Further information regarding this test- 
ing set may be obtained from Stewart 
Brothers, Ottawa, III. 


Development of Hungarian Sys- 
tem Shown in Year Book. 

Interesting data concerning the develop- 
ment of Hungary’s telephone system are 
contained in the 1928 year book just pub- 
lished by the General Post Direction. 
Street telephone stations have been opened 
in Budapest, and 200 such stations will be 
at the disposal of the public shortly, U. S. 
Commercial Attache William A. 
man, Budapest, Hungary, reports. 

At the request of regular subscribers, 
private stations will also be equipped in a 


Hodg- 


Locating a Short-—Circuit and a Ground. 


French stations, and new extensions were 


made in the communications with Italy, 
Poland and Yugoslavia. 
During 1928, 198 new offices were 


opened, thus reaching 67 per cent of the 
pre-war level; the number of new sta- 
tions installed amounted to 9,900. Hun- 
garian telephone conversations with for 
eign countries increased 18 per cent; for- 


eign telephone conversations with Hun- 
gary, 44 per cent. 
Hungarian telephone stations during 


1928 carried on 270,827 conversations with 
Austria, 116,378 with Czechoslovakia, 78,- 
947 with Yugoslavia, 63,305 with Germany, 
8,104 with Italy. 7,994 with France, 6,799 
with Switzerland, 4,758 with Poland, 3,607 
with England. Twenty-two conversations 
took place between the United States and 
Hungary. 

As regards Budapest, there are 20,400 
automatic telephones and 18,100 old style 
telephones operating there. More than 53 
per cent of all telephones were automatic 
in Budapest at the end of 1928, a work 
that involved 3% years. 
subscribers 


The number of 
considerably ; 2,643 
stations were opened, thus increasing the 
total number of telephone stations operat- 
ing in Budapest to approximately 40,000. 


increased 


Rat Deprives Subscribers of Serv- 
ice by Gnawing Cable Sheath. 
After a long search, telephone workers 

in Ivanhoe, Minn., discovered why a dozen 

or more telephones went out of commis- 
sion. It was found that a rat had gnawed 
into a conduit containing 50 service wires 
leading from the telephone office and that 

12 of the wires had been broken. 

For several days telephones had been 
going “dead” and Manager William Palm- 


lund of the Central West Public Service 


Co., with assistants, put forth every effort 
to locate the trouble. 

















With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





New FWD Construction Truck for 
Dakota Central Company. 

The Dakota Central Telephone Co., of 
Aberdeen, S. D., has recently purchased a 
new FWD construction truck, equipped 
with a hole-digger that will dig from 100 
to 110 holes per day, and a derrick for 
setting poles. The digger mechanism is 
mounted on the rear end of the truck and 
the two augers included in the truck equip- 
ment may be adjusted to bore holes in any 
direction at any angle up to 45 degrees 
from the perpendicular. 

The winch can be used in removing old 
poles with very little digging, unless the 
ground is exceptionally hard. When the 
derrick is not in use, it is dismantled and 














creases on the order of 50 per cent over 
the old strengths, and, therefore, give great 
advantage in greatly increasing the factor 
of safety of wire installations. 


The higher strength standards do not 
change the other characteristics familiar to 
users of Copperweld wires and strands, 
such as ease of handling and the perman- 
ence of the molten-weld between the thick 
outer covering of copper and the steel core. 
As heretofore, these wires are guaranteed 
by the makers to have a life, insofar as 
corrosion is concerned, equal to the life of 
solid copper wire. 

Coincident with the increase in strength 


standards, comes the announcement that 


, f George A. Scoville, Vice-President in electric furnace steel is now used as stand- 
carried on the side of the truck. | cy _ 
TI : “ap aye kT Charge. of Sales for Stromberg-Carlson ard for the steel core in all Copperweld 
‘re are tive speeds a ok. > : 7 _ . 
lere are Ive speec s in the truc 1e Telephone Mfg. Co., Received a Sterling wire, strand, and ground rods. It is said 
truck transmission, the winch, and the Silver Tea Service as a Mark of Affection deat the Canpccweld Sted Co. ic the first 
Gigger are cleo qperatel at thse five TOO Se Sees Sopeeteems of Se Ce A 


speeds. A crew of three men can perform 
any operation such as setting poles, digging 
holes or removing poles with the truck. 


Higher Tensile Strength Stand- 
ards in Copperweld Wires. 
Raising the strength standards 
of Copperweld wires and strands to higher 
permanent levels has been completed. Never 
before, in the history of the copper-covered 


tensile 


pany at Its Annual Sales Conference. Carl 
W. Schafer, at Left, Manager of the Chi- 
cago Office, Made the Presentation. 


steel art, have such tensile strengths been 
reached, a recent announcement states. 
Two grades of Copperweld wires: and 
strands—“High Strength’ and “Extra 
High Strength’—replace the two grades 
formerly produced, which were known as 
“Standard Tensile” and “Xtra-Hi-Tensile” 


grades. The new strengths represent in- 


wire mill to use electric furnace steel ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of wire. 

Greater safety without any change in 
construction standards, is claimed as now 
possible through the use of these higher 
strength Copperweld materials. “On the 
other hand, the higher strengths make it 
feasible to increase the spacing between 
poles and towers, thereby decreasing the 
required number of poles or towers and 
pole line materials. 














Resistance “High “Extra High 
Weight Per 1000 Ft. (Ohms) Strength” Strength” 
Size (A.W.G.) Actual Area Per 1000 Cond Cond. Cond. Cond. Cond. 
in Inches Diameter (Square Feet 40 30 40 30 30 
No of Wires (Inch) Inches ) (Lbs. ) Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Sotip Wire, Bare, HArp-DrRawn 
| Re Se PER .204 .03269 116. .636 848 3,530 3,920 4,660 
D -ptidnanevacnens 182 .02602 91.9 798 1.065 2,940 3,250 3,910 
eee ee 162 .02061 728 1.008 1.344 2,430 2,680 3,240 
cunt dns dcabe. inne 144 .01629 LF fe 1.276 1.701 2,000 2,200 2,670 
Sar eee 128 .01287 45.5 1.615 2353 1,650 1,800 2,190 
OD stata Paced mace 114 01021 36.1 2.036 2.714 1,360 1,480 ale 
rt ee ee 102 .00817 28.9 2.543 3.390 1,130 1,230 
thse -olectoe Svan 91 .00650 23.0 3.195 ee . 900 are 
ee eee rere O81 00515 18.2 4.032 jabs 710 
STRAND, Bare, Harp-Drawn 
4% (7 No. 4).... 612 .2288 320 122 092 22,240 24,700 29,360 
9/16 (7 No. 5).... 546 1821 650 154 me 18,500 20,480 24,620 
4 (7 No. 6).... .486 1443 515 194 145 15,300 16,880 20,410 
7/16 (7 No. 7).... .432 1140 407 245 184 12,600 13,860 16,820 
6 (7 No. 8) .... 4 384 .0901 322 al oleae 10,390 11,340 13,800 
1/32 (7 Ne 9)...5. 2 342 0715 255 392 .294 8,570 9,320 11,280 
5/16 (7 No. 10)... .306 0572 204 489 367 7,120 7,750 9,200 
ee Seer 324 .0618 220 452 339 6,200 6,830 8,260 
eee 0489 174 572 429 5,100 5,610 6,800 
ee 256 0386 138 723 543 4,210 4,590 5,580 
Sa 228 .0306 109 912 .684 3,470 3,770 4,560 
DDN: Wick awa .204 0245 87 1.139 854 2,880 3,140 3,720 
Coefficient of linear expansion: 0.000072 per degree Fahr enheit. 
Modulus of elasticity: Solid, 24,000,000; strand, 23,000,000. 
Breaking load of strand is taken as 90 per cent of the sum of the breaking loads of the individual wries. 
Compiled by Copperweld Steel Co. 








Wire Tables: Copperweld Wire and Strand; Bare, Hard-Drawn; “High Strength’ and “Extra High Strength’ Grades 
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THE INCREASING USE OF THE TELEPHONE REQUIRES THE EXPENDITURE OF HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS ANNUALLY FOR 
EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 














It keeps faith with your needs 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


You have found a constantly growing use for the 
telephone. You have learned its value in business. 
You have found it helpful in keeping contact with 
family and friends. Its increasing use has given the 
telephone its humanly important place in modern 
life and requires the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions annually for extensions and improvements. 

In 1929 the Bell System’s additions, betterments 
and replacements, with new manufacturing facili- 
ties, meant an expenditure of 633 million dollars. 
During 1930 this total will be more than 700 millions. 

Definite improvements in your service result 
rom a program of this size and kind. They start 
vith the average time required to put in your 
elephone—which in five years has been cut 
vearly in half. They range through the other 





branches of your service, even to calls for distant 
points—so that all but a very few of them are 
now completed while you remain at the telephone. 

In order to give the most effective, as well as the 
most economical service, the operation of the Bell 
System is carried on by 24 Associated Companies, 
each attuned to the part of the country it serves. 

The Bell Laboratories are constantly engaged in 
telephone research. The Western Electric Com- 
pany is manufacturing the precision equipment 
needed by the System. The staff of the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company is developing 


better methods for the use of the operating com- 
panies. It is the aim of the Bell System 
continually to furnish a better telephone 


service for the nation. 
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L. M. Ericcson Telephone Co. Re- 
ports Best Year in 1929. 

The L. M. Ericcson Telephone Co. re- 
ports for 1929 a net profit of 7,107,000 
kronen ($1,907,519), the highest in the 
company’s history. This compares with 


3,770,000 kronen ($1,111,868) earned in 
1928. 

The value of orders filled last year 
totaled 49,000,000 kronen ($13,151,600), 


against 42,000,000 kronen ($11,272,800) in 
1928. The value of unfilled orders at the 
end of the year 26,500,000 kronen 
($7,112,600), against 23,000,000 
($6,173,200) at the close of 1928. 

The report says the company made ex- 
cellent progress in Russia, and a contract 
was concluded whereby the Ericcson auto- 
matic telephone system will be the only 
one used, 


was 
kronen 


Substantial progress was made 
in Argentina. An agreement was reported 
with the Bell system, tying up 
United States telephones with the Ericcson 
lines in Mexico. 


signed 


Improved Convenient Resistance 
Unit for Limiting Current. 
Originally designed for regulating the 
charging current in storage batteries where 
precision to the hundredth part of a volt 
is essential, and to perform dependably 
under conditions of severe service in small 
space, battery fumes, vibration and great 
changes in temperature, Fansteel resistance 
units are claimed to be ideal for any 
application where it is desired to limit or 
regulate accurately the flow of current up 

to 12 watts. 

The outstanding advantages of Fansteel 
resistance units are: Compact design for 
installation in small space; one standard 
dimension of all values, making it possible 
to change quickly from one value to an- 
other; accurate adjustment without tools; 


ability to withstand corrosion and great 
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Fansteel Adjustable Type Resistance Unit. 


temperature changes; and open construc- 


tion which helps radiate heat and facili- 


tates inspection. 
Fansteel resistance units are available in 
both fixed and adjustable types. In the 
latter, resistance is adjustable in 27 equal 
steps. A heavy bronze spring makes at 
least four points of contact with the non- 
corroding wire with which the unit is 
wound. An efficient locking device assures 
firm contact, and all the 
heavily cadium plated. 
The overall dimensions of the adjusta- 
ble type unit are 31/16 ins. by 1 13/16 ins. 
by 25/32 in. They mount on any base 
with screws at 


framework is 


23g-in. centers, the por- 
celain body of the unit being designed to 
separate and insulate the 
from the base. 


resistance wire 


Fansteel resistance units are available in 
ten standard values from 0.75 ohm to 200 


ohms. Special values are made to order 
by the manufacturer, Fansteel Products 
Co., Inc., North Chicago, Ill. 

Coupling Condensers for Power 


Line Telephony. 
Condenser coupling for power line te- 
lephony carrier current system affords a 
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reliable and efficient method of conveying 
the telephone signals direct to the power 
line. This method does not require the 
difficult and expensive changes to power 
lines and tower structures which are nec- 
essary to effect an ideal antenna arrange- 
ment. 
erates 


The condenser coupling system op- 
with a minimum radiation of the 
telephone energy to other power lines. 
The necessary coupling condenser equip- 
ment is now made available by the Dubilier 
Condenser Corp. of New York City, in the 
form of the Dubilier type 670 condenser 


units. These units can be arranged in 
series-multiple combination for any line 
voltage or coupling capacity. 

For line voltages higher than 22,000 


volts, these condensers may be conven- 
iently stacked and bolted in series, begin- 
ning with two in series for 33,000 volts, and 
piling up to 11 in series for 220,000 volts. 
The coupling condensers are available in 
capacities of .001, .002 and .003 mfd., for 
line voltages of 22,000, 60-cycle A. C. 

A bulletin describing and listing the 
Dubilier type 670 coupling condensers, has 
now been issued. 
capacities, 
series for 
other 


The bulletin covers the 

number required in 
different voltages, 
details of 


prices, 
line and 
the coupling condensers. 
The dimensions of the unit are also given, 
as well as a list of prominent users. A 
copy may be had for the asking by ad- 
dressing the Dubilier Condenser Corp., 342 
Madison Ave., New York City. 
Paragraphs. 

FowLe & Co., consulting en- 
gineers of Chicago, are 
suite 2254, 221 


Chicag« . 


FRANK F. 
located in 
Salle 


now 
North La 


street, 


THE SutTtLteE EguipMeEnNtT Co., Lawrence- 


ville, Ill., announces that its new general 
distribution. <A 
with prices of the 


catalog is ready for 


complete description 




















One Corner of the Stromberg—Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. Display 

in the Seneca Hotel of Rochester at the Recent Annual Conven- 

tion of the Up-State Telephone Association of New York. Many 

Convention Visited This Exhibit to 

Stromberg-—Carlson Telephone and Radio Equipment. 

Cinvention Adjourned, About 150 Telephone People Visited the 
Company’s New Manufacturing Plant. 


Delegates to the 





Camera While 


Inspect 
After the 


Kempster B. Miller, Prominent Telephone Engineer, Caught By 

Visiting the New Stromberg-—Carlison Telephone 

Mfg. Co. Plant in Rochester, N. Y. Left to Right: Ray H. Man 

son, Vice-President and Chief Engineer; E. R. Stonaker, Consult 

ing Traffic Engineer; Ben Woodbury, Telephone Sales Manager 

Kempster B. Miller, and Eugene A. Reinke, Commercial Sale: 
Manager of Stromberg-Carlson. 
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BURGESS 


Ee ‘BATTERY 


Sar TELEPHONE: 








Recognized the World Over 
for Its 
Quality ’ Long Life - Dependability 
Burgess, the famous black and white striped batteries, 


are always on the job—in the navy, the signal corps 
and with the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 


Burgess Telephone Batteries too, are known the world 
over for their dependability—ready to give instant 
and intermittent service over a long period of time. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


General Offices: CHICAGO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
In Canada: NIAGARA FALLS and WINNIPEG 


IL 















































GALVANIZED 


PRODUCTS 





Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 
Extra Best Best (EBB) 
Best Best (BB) 
Steel 


Seven Wire 

Steel Strand 
Standard 
Siemens-Martin 
High Strength 
Extra High Strength 


@Crapo Galvanized Products 
combine every element essen- 
tial to long life and low main- 
tenance cost: pure zinc coat- 
ings, non-cracking, non-peel- 
ing—correct tensile values— 
proper ductility. 

Immediate shipping service from 


Distributors’ stocks in all job- 
bing centers. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muncie, Indiana 
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Used by 
84 out of 114 


Independent Companies 
having over 


3,000 


subscribers 






that 


HE telephone industry has found 
Addressographs reduce expense, save time, pre- 
vent mistakes and add to profits. Of the 114 
independently owned operating telephone com- 
panics in the U. S. rated as having 5000 subscribers, 


84 use Addressograph products. 


From the small hand-operated machines to the large 
onenenagey there is an Addressograph for every size 

siness. Same machine imprints subscribers’ bills 
with name, address, date, rate, etc. And writes and 
imprints countless forms used in the office, stock- 
room, shop, etc. ‘The work is done 10 to 50 times 
faster than by hand methods and errors are impossible. 


Let the Addressograph representative show you how 
other telephone companies are saving time, reducing 
expense and eliminating errors with Addressographs. 


Send the coupon. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 


General Offices: 901 W. 
Canadian General Offices 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
30 Front Street, 


VAN BUREN STREET, 
Addressograph Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


W., 


European General Offices: Addressograph, Ltd., London, England. 
Divisions of Addressograph International Corporation. 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin. 

Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world. 








ApvpressocraPH Co., 99] W. Van Buren St., 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


Am interested in knowing how Addressograph will 
reduce expense and save time in my business. 


Name 
Address 

















Mentioning TELEPHONY gives your inquiry tone. 
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company’s comprehensive line of telephone 
supplies and rebuilt switchboards is con- 
tained in the book, 

The Suttle company, according to the 
catalog, stocks practically every item re- 
quired for telephone company operation, 
ready for immediate shipment. A copy of 
the catalog may be obtained by writing to 
the general offices of the organization at 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 


Transatlantic Service “Busy 
Hour” Comes in Morning. 
Transatlantic telephone service reaches 
its peak between the hours of 10 and 11 
o'clock a. m., New York time, which is 


TELEPHONY 


from 3 to 4 o'clock p. m., London time. In 
other words the service is in the greatest 
demand during those periods of the days 
in which the business hours in America and 
Europe overlap. 

It is an interesting fact that even with 
a’ time difference of five or more hours, 
which leaves only a few overlapping busi- 
ness hours, the hour-by-hour demand for 
the transatlantic service displays much the 
same characteristics as are generally com- 
parable with long distance telephone traf- 
fic in this country. Thus, while the hour 
in the morning is the busiest of the 24 for 
transatlantic traffic, there is also a slight 
rise in this traffic in the afternoon hour at 
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about 2 o’clock, and in the early evening 
hour at about 7, just as there is a similar 
rise in traffic in this country. 

The average number of transatlantic calls 
per day during 1929 was about 50 mes- 
sages. The largest number of messages 
handled on any one particular day was 
139. The trend has shown a consistent in- 
crease in the use of this service. Some of 
the factors contributing to this increase, 
other than the decrease in rates, are the 
improvement in transmission and the speed 
of completing connections, the increase in 
points within reach of the service, and a 
rising appreciation by the public at large 
of the value of such service. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Kentucky Court of Appeals Up- 
holds Lower Court in Suit. 

A decision of considerable importance in 
rate regulation of utilities by Kentucky 
municipalities was handed down by the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals, in the suit of 
J. C. Norris, mayor of Augusta, and Au- 
gusta councilmen against the Kentucky 
State Telephone Co. on June 10. 

The court upheld the telephone company’s 
right to Augusta area under 
reasonable franchise provisions despite the 
council’s attempt to give the business to 
the Northern Kentucky Mutual Telephone 
Co., organized to compete with it. 

The ruling came in the form of a de- 
cree affirming a Bracken Circuit Court in- 
junction against the mayor and council to 
prevent them from interfering with the 
company’s poles and lines. 

Augusta patrons were served, at the 
time of the original suit, by the Bracken 
County Telephone Co., which since has 
been taken over by the Kentucky State 
Telephone Co. This company had a fran- 
chise, which expired and which it sought 
to renew. 


serve the 


After delay, a franchise was given to 
the rival company, and the city sought to 
prevent the Bracken company and its suc- 
cessor, the Kentucky State Telephone Co., 
from operating. The company sued to pre- 
vent interference with its and 
finally won its case. 


business 


Southern Bell Sells County Rural 
Lines in Kentucky. 

The Kentucky Railroad Commission has 
approved the acquisition of all Southern 
Sell Telephone & Telegraph Co. rural ex- 
changes and lines in Mason county, Ken- 
tucky, by the Mason County Telephone Co. 

The sale of lines includes the three ex- 
changes Mason 


outside of Maysville in 


county, Fernleaf, Washington and May- 
slick. The Mason County, Telephone Co. 
recently purchased lines in the county and 
immediately under direction of General 
Kehoe, manager, began their reconstruc- 
tion. 

By the acquisition of the Southern Bell 
lines, the service of the Mason County 
Telephone Co. will approximate 750 miles 
of lines in Mason county and the improve- 
ment will include the installation of 2,700 
new poles. The Mason County company 
takes possession of the Southern Bell lines 
on July 1, according to the approval of the 
sale given by the Kentucky Railroad Com- 
mission. 


Nebraska Company Authorized to 
Charge New Toll Rate. 

The Central Nebraska Telephone Co., 
which has headquarters at Grant, has asked 
and secured from the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission approval of a proposed 
rate of 30 cents for the first three min- 
utes and 10 cents for each additional min- 
ute on person-to-person calls and a corre- 
sponding rate of 20 cents on_ station-to- 
station service between its exchanges at 
Grant and Venango. 

The company recently began a campaign 
for rural business, and will continue the 
farm line recently constructed out of Grant 
in the direction of Venango in order to 
give a direct connection between the two 
points. 


Injuries Received While Bathing 
Not Under Compensation Law. 
Telephone companies that supply bathing 

facilities for the use of employes 

nection with restrooms or 


in con- 
depart- 
ments in their exchange buildings, will be 
interested in the recent decision of the 
Nebraska Supreme Court, which has the 


other 


effect of denying compensation for any 
injuries sustained while taking a bath. 

The matter came before the court in a 
case from York county, where the janitor 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
died from the effects of a fall due to slip- 
pery conditions of the swimming pool 
while he was taking a Saturday night bath. 
The court held that while this was a laud- 
able enterprise on his part, recovery under 
the workmen’s compensation law was lim- 
ited to injuries arising out of a man’s 
employment or else must be sustained in 
the course of such employment, and taking 
a bath did not come within either. 


Final Hearing in Rate Case Brings 
Out Operating Peculiarities. 
The final hearing on the contested ap- 

plication of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co. for increased rates at its Has- 
tings exchange was held last week, and 

20 days given for both sides to file briefs 

in the case. 

The city was represented at the hearing 
by S. B. Lyman, at one time manager of 
the plant when locally-owned. He con- 
tended that when the plant was purchased 
in 1913 by the Lincoln company it paid 
$200,000 for it, but that the company 
opened its books with the value placed at 
$310,000 and has carried it on them ever 
since. 

The company defended this figure as 
just, representing as it did the value not 
only of the Hastings Independent Co 
plant, but also that of the competing 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. prop- 
erty and of the Inland-Glenville Telephon: 
Co., which were also taken over. 

Another point stressed in the hearing b: 
the objectors was that the Hastings ex 
change has had to bear the burden of 
deficit incurred in the operation of the out- 
lying exchanges in the city zone. It was 
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Everything 
Toll Tickets {r 688! 


Before you buy your next toll tickets, 
send for samples of Suttle Toll Tickets G 
and prices. 

SAVE MONEY ON THEM Ke 

You will find Suttle prices lowest, p 
and you will be well pleased with the 

Please send us a sample pad of forms of Toll 
Tickets you carry in stock, and prices on them. 
DMN asada ain kes seadnd eens axalel su eemras ta bee ak ekaann @) Cc 
PNR. auxacar elon Gus o 4 Ede tue aR Cael eae eee eae eae 


se : 
date 
evelaneyen 


oyna atenale) le 
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contended that if these were placed upon 
their own resources in revenues, the plant 
in the city would earn between 6 and 7 
per cent. 

To this it was answered that these are 
all one business community, tied together 
in mutual interest, and that city and town 
limits cannot be considered in determining 
what constitutes a proper zone of service. 
The present investment is $582,050, and a 
very substantial increase in revenues is 
necessary to give a reasonable return, it 
was shown by the company. 

Company witnesses were closely ques- 
tioned relative to the sudden increase in 
the item listed as current repairs as be- 
tween 1928 and 1929. This item was $27,- 
886 in 1928 and $42,209 in 1929. The dif- 
ference was explained as being the result 
of an established practice of the company 
to permit an accumulation of repairs with 
the further result that the cost of re- 
pairs show a large bulge every four years. 
It was explained that the average of the 
past four years and not the money ex- 
pended in 1929, the year of the last bulge, 
was taken into consideration in the show- 
ing of estimated expenses for the future. 

I. J. Devoe, general auditor of the com- 
pany, said that as a matter of fact the 
estimate of $30,000 for this item in 1930 
‘was proving too low, as the increase in 
the plant itself has been much greater 
than was estimated. 

In answer to the questioning of Mr. 
Lyman, the auditor said that there had 
been practically no increase in the num- 
ber of telephones in use at the exchange 
outside of Hastings proper since 1915. In 
the city, in that time, the number of sta- 
tions in service has increased from 2,736 
to 4,891. Mr. Lyman pointed out that in 
the last three years the increase had slowed 
down to about a hundred a year, arguing 
from this that the saturation point had 
just been about reached, and that fur- 
ther increases will depend entirely upon 
the growth of the city. 


Attorney Barred from Rate Case 
Because of Statements. 
Railway Commissioner Randall, of Ne- 
braska, took drastic steps the other day 
at a rate hearing to compel a measure of 
respect for the state commission by attor- 
neys practicing before it. He barred J. 
M. Paul, of Harvard, from representing 
the patrons of the Guide Rock exchange 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
after the latter had refused to apologize 
for or retract statements he had made at 
a mass meeting at Hastings held some 
weeks ago, when protests were being 
made against a rate increase at that 

exchange. 

Mr. Paul is a practicing attorney in 
another county than Hastings, but his rad- 
ical tendencies induced him to journey over 
to that city and address the meeting. The 
statement to which Mr. Randall took ex- 
ception was to the effect that he, Paul, 
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had investigated the situation and that be- 
cause of the close social relations existing 
between members of the state railway 
commission and directors and officers of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
it was impossible to get justice for the 
people in a case where the company was 
a party. 

When Mr. Paul entered his appearance 
at the hearing at Guide Rock, Mr. Ran- 
dall, who was in charge, halted proceed- 
ings to inquire if he had said what the 
Hastings newspaper quoted him as having 
said. He demanded to know what it was, 
and Mr. Randall read it to him. Mr. Paul 
excepted to this, claiming that it had no 
reference to the case then before the com- 
mission, and was not a proper subject of 
inquiry. 

“Yes, it is,’ shot back the commissioner. 
“The effect of this statement is to instill 
in your clients here the belief that they 
cannot obtain justice from this commission 
because of social relations existing between 
its members and the officers of the com- 
pany. It goes directly to the honesty, 
ability and judgment of the commissioners. 
What have you to say about it?” 

The attorney refused to either apologize 
or retract what he had said, and he was 
told that he was out of the case. He fold- 
ed up his papers and left. At the sugges- 
tion of officers of the company, the hearing 
was postponed until such time as the pro- 
testants could secure the services of an- 
other attorney and make ready their case. 

Mr. Randall did not allow the matter 
to rest there. He said to the persons pres- 
ent that he believed the time had come for 
the commission to publicly resent attacks 
like these which have been made on sev- 
eral occasions. The commission is a crea- 
ture of the constitution and it was given 
certain powers by the legislature. These 
included an investigation into the merits 
of all applications for increases in tele- 
phone rates, and made it a quasi-court, 
with power to find out the facts for itself 
and also with power to make rates. 

The legislature, when it created the dis- 
trict and supreme courts, made it an of- 
fense for persons to make contemptuous 
criticism of its decisions and to ascribe 
improper motives to the judges. Unfor- 
tunately it had not given this power to the 
commission; and where defeated litigants 
in district court took appeals to the su- 
preme court, those who did not get what 
they want before the commission, go out 
and make unfounded charges like the one 
made by Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Randall said the people should know 
that the members of the commission take 
just as solemn oaths as do the judges of 
the courts, and that who believe 
they err in making their decisions have the 
right to appeal to the supreme court. In 
only a few of the thousands of cases decid- 
ed by the commission since its creation, 
have there been any appeals taken, and but 
two or three adverse decisions had been 


those 
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rendered. These referred to matters of 
law and not decisions upon the facts. 

The one big exception has been when the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. secured 
from the federal court an order increasing 
rates after the commission had issued an 
order removing the 10 per cent surcharge 
during war times. 

Mr. Randall said he did not intend to 
longer sit by and allow such freedom of 
attacks upon the honesty and good faith 
of the commissioners. If his own brother 
were representing a utility corporation be- 
fore the commission, he would get a fair 
hearing and no more, and this is true of 
every other litigant. 

Four members of the commission have 
resigned in the 21 years of its existence 
and others have withdrawn or been beaten, 
all because of the fact that radicals have 
spread this sort of criticism around and 
discouraged the work of the regulatory 
body. They have found it easy to arouse 
public resentment because utilities seldom 
ask for rate increases until they are able 
to justify them, and the orders that follow 
are used by radicals to create prejudice. 





Increased Rates Authorized When 
Automatic Service Is Installed. 
The application of the Lincoln Telephone 

& Telegraph Co. for authority to increase 

its rate at Seward, Neb., where it is pro- 

posing to erect an exchange building and 
to install automatic service, has been 
granted by the state railway commission. 

The monthly rates approved are: Indi- 
vidual business, $5 per month; two-party, 
$4; residence, individual, $2.50; residence, 
two-party, $2; residence, ten-party, $2.50; 
business, ten-party, $3. These represent 

an increase of $1.25 for business and 50 

cents on residence stations. 

Protesting patrons employed attorneys to 
battle against the increase. The town 
proved to be divided in interest, most of 


‘the subscribers desiring the higher grade 


service and willing to pay whatever rate 
the commission found to be necessary and 
reasonable. The opposing faction fought 
every new proposal, but were confronted 
by the fact that as the exchange is making 
no return at the present time a rate in- 
crease would have to be made. 

One point of considerable interest raised 
by the protestants was that in the con- 
sideration of what are fair and reasonable 
rates, the entire properties should be con- 
sidered as a unit and rates made there- 
fore, rather than making the local ex- 
change the rate unit. The- commission 
says that some years ago the company 
suggested that it desired to make an appli- 
cation involving rates for all of its prop- 
erties, but this was not done, because the 
commission indicated rather definitely that 
the matter could be handled more intelli- 
gently, exchange by exchange, when the 
necessity arose. 

The commission says it is still of that 
opinion. With properties located all over 
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the South Platte territory, the commission 
believes the determination of what is a fair 
and reasonable rate can be better reached 
and justice more nearly administered if 
the kind of service desired and rendered 
in a community and its value to that com- 
munity be separately considered. 

The commission says that it is difficult 
to gauge public opinion as to whether 

Seward patrons want automatic service or 
. not, because of varying testimony and op- 


posing petitions, and the fact that the 
opposing groups are numerous. It was, 
therefore, necessary for the commission 


to consider it from a service standpoint. It 
concludes thereon that as the service will 
be greatly improved, it should not deny 
the management the opportunity to de- 
velop the property as it indicates. Its 
judgment is that this service should be in- 
stituted at this time, and the commission 
says it will not arbitrarily interfere there- 
with when so large a number of patrons 
desire the higher type of service. 

The objectors demanded _ that 
Seward be credited with a larger percent- 
age of the toll than the customary 25 per 
cent, because it is a toll center and because 
if allocation were made on a_ property 
basis, it would be shown to be entitled to 
more. The commission says it has caused, 
in past rate cases, studies to be made of 
costs where exchanges the size of Seward 
were involved, and it found that 25 per 


also 


cent was correct. 

It finds no markedly different conditions 
at Seward ‘that would justify any variance 
from that formula. It also found on 
reason for changing the application of the 
percentage because of toll supervision ex- 
pense, holding that if this were done it 
would be to the disadvantage of tributary 
territory and what Seward gained would 
be largely lost to larger toll centers, Lin- 
coln supervising many Seward calls. 

The commission discusses in detail the 
various items of revenues and expenses, 
and concludes that at the lowest possible 
valuation suggested the net revenues would 
not exceed 6.1 per cent on the investment. 
Hence it finds that the rates requested are 
necessary and required for corporate pur- 
This conclusion rests in part upon 
a depreciation setup of 5.5 per cent, where- 
as most of the company’s properties are 
on the 6 per cent basis. 

The commission that in view of 
the O’Fallon decision it must take into 
account reproduction new less depreciation 
in arriving at a fair valuation. New 
money going into the property will ap- 
proximate $87,000, and the commission 
says that no injustice will be done rate- 
payers if $159,000 be taken as a rate base. 


poses. 


says 


The company setup was $202,352. Net 
earnings under the new schedule are 
estimated at $9,639. 

In addition, consideration should be 


given, the commission says, to the wide 
area of 
subscribers. 


free service available to Seward 
They may talk in all direc- 
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tions to practically all towns in the county, 
Milford, Dwight, Tamora, Garland and 
others, which is of value and the furnish- 
ing of which involves items of cost. The 
commission does not approve of service 
being furnished outside of base areas, but 
is not inclined to disturb such conditions 
when they have existed so long as to be 
interwoven in the business and social lives 
of the various communities. 

The commission provides that the rates 
for the new service offered, which includes 
ten-party rural residence and _ ten-party 
business, shall not become effective until 
the company is prepared to supply auto- 
matic, full selective ringing service on its 
rural lines. 


Oklahoma Commission Orders Re- 
connection of Telephones. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
recently issued an order requiring the 
United Telephone Corp., of Watonga, with- 
in 30 days of the effective date of the 
order to reconnect the telephone of J. H. 
Geeslin as well as telephones of others 
who are in good standing and are simi- 
larly situated on the direct line serving 
Geeslin and to continue to. render service 
directly to subscribers into the city of 
Watonga, as was the practice heretofore, 
until relieved of 
commission. 


such obligation by 

The United Telephone Corp. is author- 
ized to refuse to serve new applicants in 
the Greenfield trade territory or into the 
Greenfield exchange area through the city 
of Watonga or to restore service to any of 
the subscribers affected by the order, in 
case they become delinquent. Mr. Geeslin 
alleged that the action of the United 
Telephone Corp. in discontinuing his direct 
connections with the Watonga exchange 
and connecting him with the Greenfield 
exchange, lessened the amount of free 
heretofore been 


which he had 


receiving. 


service 


Ohio Supreme Court’ Refuses to 
Dismiss City’s Petition. 

The Ohio Supreme Court has overruled 
the motion by the Cincinnati & Suburban 
sell Telephone Co. to dismiss the petition 
in error filed by the city of Cincinnati in 
the case growing out of the city’s plans to 
lay the street car tracks upon the side of 
the street ca Delta avenue from Linwood 
to Erie avenue. 

“When the city proposed to lay the tracks 
upon the side of the street on Delta avenue, 
as they are laid upon Erie avenue, rather 
than in the middle of the street, the tele- 
phone company objected because its con- 
duits are laid in the side of the street, and 
the company claimed the laying of the 
tracks there would interfere with its prop- 
erty in the conduits,” said Acting City So- 
licitor Ed F, Alexander. 

“The Common Pleas Court and the Court 
of Appeals sustained the telephone com- 
pany, and we appealed to the Supreme 
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Court of Ohio. The telephone company 
then filed a motion to have our case be- 
fore the supreme court dismissed, but the 
court has overruled this motion, which 
means. that the court will hear the case. It 
probably will be heard next October.” 


Ohio City Granted Telephone 
Franchise 47 Years Ago. 

The fact that only eight years after the 
invention of the telephone, the city of 
Painesville, Ohio, granted a franchise to 
a telephone company was revealed before 
city council recently. 

C. M. Grauel, representing the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co., asked that a number of 
old franchises granted successive telephone 
companies operating in Painesville be an- 
nulled and a new one, incorporating all the 
present existing regulations, be drafted so 
as to clarify the rules under which the Bell 
company operates in the city now. 

The first of the series of half a dozen or 
more franchises enumerated by Mr. Grauel 
was granted in 1883, he said. 





Wisconsin Company Authorized 
to Issue Common Stock. 

Under the date of June 21, the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission authorized the 
Theresa Union Telephone Co., of Theresa, 
to issue $78,150 par value of its common 
stock in exchange for $70,150 par value of 
common stock of Random Lake Telephone 
Co., Eden Telephone Co., Cascade Tele- 
phone Co., Oakfield Telephone Co. and 
Fond du Lac Rural Telephone Co., and 
$8,000 principal amount of bonds of Oak- 
field Telephone Co. 

As the owner of all of the capital stock 
of these corporations, the Theresa com- 
pany was ordered to convey to itself all of 
the properties and other assets of these 
corporations, subject to existing liabilities, 
in consideration of the cancellation by the 
Theresa Union Telephone Co. of the capi- 
tal stock and bonds of the constituent com- 
panies. 

The commission found that value of the 
net assets was equal to the par value of 
the securities authorized, and that the pro- 
posed consolidation was consistent with the 
public interest. 


Ohio Cities Company Asks Stock 
Issue to Purchase Properties. 
Acquisition of 13 rural and village tele- 

phone companies is contemplated by the 

Ohio Cities Telephone Co., now operating 

in New Philadelphia and Dover, Ohio, it 

was revealed on June 16, in the company’s 
filing with the public utilities commission 
of an application for authority to issue 
certain stocks with which to purchase the 
companies, which are valued at $791,400. 
The companies which the Ohio Cities 

Telephone Co. plans to take over and op- 

erate are: The Amanda Telephone Co., 

Amanda: the Barlow-Watertown  Tele- 

phone Co., Barlow, Watertown and Bev- 

erly: the Celina & Mercer County Tele- 
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phone Co., Celina, Burkettsville, Coldwater, 
Fort Recovery, Neptune, and St. Henry; 
the Coshocton County Telephone Co., 
Cooperdale and Warsaw; the Farmers Tel- 
ephone Co. of Caldwell, Caldwell, Bell Val- 
ley, Dexter City, Macksburg and Summer- 
field. 

The Garrettsville Telephone Co., Gar- 
rettsville; the Gibsonburg Telephone Co., 
Bettsville, Gibsonburg and Helena; the 
Lowell Farmers Telephone Co., Lowell; 
the Mendon Telephone Co., Mendon; the 
Ohio City Home Telephone Co., Ohio City ; 
the Pleasant City Telephone Co., Pleasant 
City and Senecaville; the Willshire Tele- 
phone Co., Willshire, and the Wren Tele- 
phone Co., Wren. 

The properties involved are scattered 
from the far southern corner of the state 
in Washington county to the northwestern 
corner in Van Wert county. 

The Ohio Cities company seeks to issue 
105,520 shares of its common capital no 
par stock at $7.50 a share to purchase the 
properties and assets of the smaller com- 
panies, subject % the current liabilities out- 
standing as of March 31, 1930. 

The purpose of consolidation, the appli- 
cation said, is to create a larger and more 
efficient organization. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA. 

June 10: Petition filed asking approval 
of the sale of the Bobo Telephone Co. 
properties at Kennedy and the Millport 
Telephone Co. at Millport, to the Lamar 
Telephone Co. The Bobo company is 
owned by Lewis Bobo and the Millport 
company by I. K. McAdams. 

ARIZONA. 

June 12: Hearing at Yuma on the appli- 
cation of W. G. Keiser for authority to 
establish a telephone exchange at Quart- 
site to serve that town as well as Ehren- 
berg, Salome, Wendon and _ intermediate 
points. 

CALIFORNIA. 

June 18: A. S. Bryant, operating under 
the fictitious name of Bridgeport Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., in Mono county, 
having rebuilt his telephone lines and hav- 
ing complied with recommendations made 
by the commission in a previous order, 
commission ordered him to place in effect 
July 1, 1930, a schedule of rates governing 
such service. 

ILLINOIS. 

June 14: The Richland & Shelbyville 
Township Mutual Telephone Co. filed com- 
plaint against the Illinois Southeastern 
Telephone Co. charging that the Illinois 
Southeastern company is furnishing service 
to some of the Richland & Shelbyville Mu- 
tual’s patrons to the extent that it may put 
the Mutual company out of business. 

June 18: Commission authorized exten- 
sion of an order for suspension of pro- 
posed increased rates of the Flanagan Tele- 
phone Co. in Flanagan, Livingston county, 
from July 5, 1930, to January 5, 1931. 

June 24: Hearing at Springfield befor 


Commissioner Wilson in the matter of pro- 
posed advance in rates for service in Free 
port by the Stephenson County Telephor 
Co., stated in rate schedule I. C. C. No. 4 
of the company. 

June 25: Hearing at Springfield before 
Commissioner Brinkman in the matter 0! 








June 28, 1930. 


complaint of insufficient service by the 
Wabash Valley Telephone Co. in Cheney- 
ville, and for connection and service by the 
Cheneyville Telephone, now operated by 
the Wabash Valley Telephone Co. 

June 25: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of joint application for the ap- 
proval of sale by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and purchase by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Illinois of 
certain wires and crossarms, and an inter- 
est in the Carmi-Harrisburg toll line of 
the Illinois Bell company. 

June 26: Continued hearing at Princeton 
before Commissioner Collins in the matter 
of proposed increase in rates for service 
by the Illinois Allied Telephone Co. in 
Princeton, Ladd, Ohio, Tiskilwa, LaMoille, 
Manlius, Dover, Sheffield, Wyanet, Walnut 
and Spring Valley. 

June 26: Continued hearing at Princeton 
before Commissioner Brinkman in the mat- 
ter of the joint application for authority 
by the Illinois Allied Telephone Co. to buy 
all the corporate rights, franchises, as- 
sets and properties owned by the Bureau 
County Independent Telephone Co. of 
Princeton; also for authority of the IIli- 
nois Allied company to operate these prop- 
erties in Bureau County. 

July 8: Hearing at Springleld of the 
application of the Illinois Consolidated 
Telephone Co. for an increase in rates in 
Montgomery county. The proposed in- 
crease would affect Hillsboro, Raymond, 
Irving, Witt, Waggoner, Farmersville, 
Butler, Nokomis, and Harvel. 


INDIANA, 


June 14: Petition filed for an increase 
in telephone rates for rural subscribers by 
the Interstate Telephone Corp. of Union 
City. The petition seeks increases ranging 
from 25 to 50 cents a month. 
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KANSAS. 

June 30: Hearing at Topeka on appli- 
cation of E. R. Ruch, owner of the Claflin 
Telephone Exchange, for permisison to sell 
his plants and properties at Claflin and 
Jeaver to the Western Telephone Corp. 

June 30: Hearing at Topeka on appli- 
cation of the Western Telephone Corp. for 
a certificate of convenience and authority 
to transact the business of a telephone ex- 
change at Claflin and Beaver. 

June 30: Hearing at Topeka on appli- 
cation of the Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co. for permission to sell its telephone 
plant and property at Altamount to the 
Kansas Home Telephone Co. whose head- 
quarters are in Topeka. 

June 30: Hearing at Topeka in the 
matter of application of Bert Bradley for 
permission to sell his plant and property at 
Jenedict to the Kansas Home Telephone 
Co. of Topeka. 

June 30: Hearing at Topeka on the ap- 
plication of the Kansas Home Telephone 
Co. for certificate of convenience and au- 
thority to transact the business of a tele- 
phone exchange at Benedict. 

KENTUCKY. 

June 11: Approval given acquisition of 
the rural exchanges and lines of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Mason County by the Mason County Tele- 
phone Co. of Washington. Extensive plans 
for construction were revealed. The pro- 
posed plans cover the installation of new 
exchanges at Fernleaf, as well as Washing- 
ton and Mayslick. 

MICHIGAN. 

June 18: Hearing held relative to the 
revaluation of the properties of the Michi- 
gan Associated Telephone Co., operating 
in Tecumseh. A. B. Boyce, president of 
the village, and F. B. Wood, attorney, rep- 
resented Tecumseh at the hearing. O. B. 
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Conner, manager of the local exchange, 
was also present, as were other officials of 
the Michigan Associated organization. ; 

July 2: Hearing on the application of 
the Tri-County Telephone Co., of South 
Haven, for authority to issue securities 
totaling $650,000 to finance the purchase of 
the Hamilton Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Hamilton, Breedsville Mutual Telephone 
Co. of Breedsville, Grand Junction Mutual 
Telephone Co. of Grand Junction, and the 
Diamond Springs Telephone Co. of Dia- 
mond Springs. The Tri-County company 
proposes to issue $400,000 in mortgage 
bonds and $250,000 in class “A” stock. 

July 7: Hearing on application of the 
Dansville Telephone Co. for an increase 
in rates and on complaints filed with the 
commission by users of the telephone serv- 
ice. The company seeks to increase the 
switching rate from $6 to $10 a year. Sub- 
scribers complain that the service has not 
always been effective. 

MINNESOTA. 

June 23: Order issued permitting the 
North Star Telephone Co., of Mountain 
Lake, to purchase the properties of the 
Odin Farmers Telephone Co., of Odin. 

July 2: Hearing at Madison on applica- 
tion of the Central West Public Service 
Co. for authority to change its monthly 
rates for business, residence, and rural 
telephone service in Madison. 

July 2: Hedring at Canby on applica- 
tion filed by the Central West Public Serv- 
ice Co. for authority to change its rates 
for business, residence and rural telephone 
service in its Canby exchange, all rates to 
be billed monthly in advance. 

MIssowurl. 

June 9: Application filed by the Pleasa- 
ton Telephone Co. for a certificate relating 
to a proposed issue of its preferred stock 
in the amount of $7,000. 


REDUCE 
YOUR 
RINGING 
COST 


ORDER 
ONE 


Ringing Current 


Fully Guaranteed. 


INC., ELYRIA, OHIO 


(Write for booklet) 
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_ June 10: Application filed by the Home 
Telephone Co. of Harrison County for 
permission to increase rates. 

June 18: Application filed by the Cen- 
tral Missouri Telephone Co. to abandon its 
Grand Pass exchange and trunk telephone 
users at Grand Pass to Waverly. 

June 19: Approval given Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co.’s proposed new schedule 
of rates for exchange service at Norborne. 

NEBRASKA. 

June 10: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to cancel all grounded 
service rates at its exchanges at Saronville, 
Davenport, Elmwood, Fairmont, Harvard, 
Mead, Cedar Bluffs, Ithaca, Nora, Oak, 
Ruskin, Hardy, Nelson, Edgar, Murdock, 
Wahoo, Seward, Ceresco and Colon; it 
appearing that there is no longer any de- 
mand for such service and that the metallic 
service supplied is satisfactory, ordered 
that permission issue as asked. 

June 12: Application of the Central Ne- 
braska Telephone Co., of Grant, for au- 
thority to establish rates for toll service 
between Grant and Venango, found rea- 
sonable and granted. 

June 14: Application filed by Nebraska 
Continental Telephone Co., of Columbus, 
for authority to issue $249,700 of common 
stock to be exchanged for stock in the 
Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co.. of 
Alma and to retire indebtedness on the 
property of the latter. 

June 16: In the matter of the application 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for authority to substitute automatic serv- 
ice for common battery at its Seward ex- 
change and to publish increased rates there- 
for, it appearing that the revenues esti- 
mated to result from the operation of sug- 
gested schedules are necessary for cor- 
porate purposes, and they being reasonable, 





NEW PIONEER 
“Mastre’ Pulling Grip 


Type “M” 


The last word in CABLE 
GRIPS. 


Equipped with SOLID 
STEEL EQUALIZING 
LUG giving UNIVERSAL 
FLEXIBILITY to the 
strands of the GRIP at 
any argle pulling around 
bends or uneven conduits. 


The NEW FLEXIBLE 
STEEL BEAD PROTEC- 
TION gives entirely NEW 
WEARING SURFACES 
by ROTATING same on 
the shoulder of the GRIP. 
This GRIP is guaranteed 
to OUTWEAR a dozen 
ordinary old type Grips. 


Write us for 1930 descrip- 
tive matter and CATALOG 
on all kinds of CABLE 
GRIPS. 


MARTIN & SON 
PRO. CO., Inc. 


9 Ardsley Ct. 
NEWARK, N. J. 








Pat. Oct. 
1, 1929 
Ser. No. 
1,730,155 
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ordered that they shall become effective 
when and if automatic service is available 
to the subscribers at that exchange. 

June 18: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to increase rates at its 
Table Rock exchange, contingent upon and 
aiter it has substituted metallic magneto 
for grounded magneto service; found rea- 
sonable and granted without a hearing. An 
overwhelming majority of subscribers has 
consented to the change and to pay the 
new rates of $3 for individual business per 
month, $2 for individual residence and 
$1.75 for party-line residence. 

June 18: In the matter of the application 
of the Monroe Independent Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates at its New- 
man Grove exchange, effective when the 
service has been changed to full and semi- 
automatic; schedule submitted found to be 
reasonable and necessary and authority is- 
sued to begin making new charges when 
service is available to patrons. 

June 19: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to increase rates at its 
Hastings exchange; further hearing held, 
testimony adduced, and case continued for 
determination, with leave to parties to file 
briefs within the next 20 days. 

June 20: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to increase rates at its 
Guide Rock exchange; hearing called and 
it appearing that the respondents are rep- 
resented by J. M. Paul, attorney, ordered 
that case be continued until such time as 
another attorney can be secured. Commis- 
sioner Randall barred Mr. Paul from ap- 
pearing because of contemptuous language 
used in a public speech, tending to destroy 
public confidence in the commission, when 
Mr. Paul refused to retract or apologize. 

New York. 

June 27: Hearing at Utica on complaint 
of L. Graves, G. M. Wantz and M. Buck- 
ly (Lewis county), against the Black 
River Telephone Co., Lowville, alleging 
unreasonable rates proposed be charged for 
telephone service. 

June 27: Hearing at Utica in the matter 
of certain tariff schedules of the Black 
River Telephone Co., Lowville, proposed 
to be made effective July 1, 1929, but on 
which the tariffs were suspended; com- 
plaints of the boards of trustees of the vil- 
lages of Lowville, Adams and Lyons Falls; 
also complaints of the board of supervisors 
of Lewis county. 

OHIo. 

June 16: Ohio Cities Telephone Co., of 
New Philadelphia and Dover, asked per- 
mission to issue stock with which to take 
over 13 rural and village telephone com- 
panies at a combined value of $791,400. 
The company seeks to issue 105,520 shares 


of common stock, no par value, at $7.50. 


per share to purchase the assets of the 
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companies, subject to current liabilities as 
of March 1, 1930. 

June 18: The Kingsville Telephone Co. 
authorized to increase its service rates. 
The new schedule is as follows: Business, 
individual, $2.75; two-party, $2.50; resi- 
dence, individual, $2.25; four-party, $1.75; 
rural business, $2.00; and rural residence, 
$1.50 

OKLAHOMA. 


June 12: Order issued on complaint of 
J. H. Geeslin and others, of Watonga, re- 
quiring the United Telephone Corp. within 
30 days of the effective date of order, to 
reconnect their telephones until relieved of 
such obligation by the commission. 

June 27: Hearing on complaint of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. against 
L. A. Kingdom, owner and manager of 
the Sasakwa Telephone Co., alleging vio- 
lation of commission order No. 912, failing 
and refusing to make remittances for toll 
calls. The Southwestern Bell company 
claims $1,813.49 is due it for long distance 
tolls handled by the Sasakwa company dur- 
ing February, March, April and May. 

June 30: Hearing in matter of Chamber 
of Commerce of Quinton vs. Standard 
Telephone Co. on the application for ad- 
justment of telephone rates in Quinton. 


VERMONT. 


June 13: New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to acquire the 
assets of the Franklin County Telephone 
Co. of Franklin. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 10: The Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. of Madison given permission to dis- 
continue the Bridgeport exchange, operated 
jointly with the People’s Telephone Co. of 
Mt. Hope, because it was losing money. 
Subscribers are to be connected with ex- 
changes at either Wauzeka or Prairie du 
Chien. 

June 21: Authorization given the Ther- 
esa Union Telephone Co., of Theresa, to 
issue $78,150 par value of .1s common stock 
in exchange $70,150 par vilue of common 
stock of the Random Lake Telephone Co., 
Eden Telephone Co., Cascade Telephone 
Co., Oakfield Telephone Co., and Fond du 
Lac Rural Telephone Co., and $8,000 prin- 
cipal amount of bonds of Oakfield Tele- 
phone Co. 

June 24: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the La Crosse Telephone 
Co., of La Crosse, for authority to in- 
crease and adjust its rates, rules and regu- 
lations for telephone service in its La 
Crosse and Onalaska exchanges. 

June 27: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of Commonwealth Telephone 
Co., of Madison, for authority to increase 
rates at its Cottage Grove exchange. 

July 1: Hearing at Sheboygan Falls on 
the application of the Sheboygan Falls 
Rural Telephone Co. for authority to in- 
crease its rates. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


Construction. 

Astoria, Itt.—The Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. is planning on rebuilding 
the outside portion of its plant in Astoria 
at an estimated cost of $8,000. 

Avon, Itt.—The Intra State Telephone 
Co. with headquarters at Galesburg is con- 
structing a two-story addition and base- 
ment to its building in Avon. 


PRINCEVILLE, Itt.—The Illinois Central 
Telephone Co. with headquarters at Clin- 
ton, has started work of rebuilding its en- 
tire exchange at Princeville. A new coni- 
mon battery switchboard will be installed 
and the outside plant will be entirely re- 
built. Underground cable will replace open 
wire and aerial cable. 


West FRaANKForT, ILi.—The  [llincis 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. 
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Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 
and exchange equipment saves you 3 


to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 


OPERATION 
of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 


gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premirr Electric Lompany 
Chicago, II. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








TELEPHONES repaired and ex- 
changed. New and slightly used equip- 
ment for sale. Telephone properties 
listed for sale. Send for Price List 
and sample mouth-pieces. 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 








1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE 














FOR SALE—2000 galvanized iron 
pins %4”x9”". Price $7.50 per hundred or 








all for $140.00 at Port Byron, Ill. Sam- 
ple sent on request. A bargain. Port 
Byron Telo. Co., Port Byron, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Telephone Plant, 525 sta- 
tions. 30 miles Kansas City. Income 
$10,500.00. Price $80.00 per station. 
$15,000.00 cash, balance terms. Quick 
sale. Address 7777, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 

FOR SALE—200 slightly used oper- 


ators’ chairs $2.50 to $3.50 each. Also a 
large quantity of 2-inch galvanized pole 
brackets, 5%4-inch galv. bolts and Gray 
3-slot Pay-Stations. Address Telephone 
Repair Shop, 1750 Lunt Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 104 type 4-bar 
1000 or 1600 ohm compacts @....... z 
Dean Elec. No. 240 type 3-bar 1000 or 
1606 ohm compacts with Kellogg 
transmitters $6.25—4-bar @......... 
American Elec. No. 36 3-bar 1000 or 
1600 ohm Bdg. compacts with Kellogg 
Trans. @ $6.25—4-bar @ $6.50—5- 
ge ORT PCTTOT CTT TTT ere ee ee 
Leich Elec. desk sets complete with 
W. E. No. 240 external post connec- 
tion 3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm signal 
. _ evrerrererr ry Terr errr reer 8.00 
Kellogg No. 28 desk set (old type head) 
complete with W. E. No. 240 external 
post connection 3-bar 1000 or 
Gee Gee Gee ©) pct wenscviseaccsce 
Holtzer-Cabot 1600 ohm Non self-con- 
CE. SUN ov aase ce vdenedsansecse 
Chicago Tel. Supply Co. 50 line capacity 
magneto Swhd. equipped with 25 self 
restoring combine line drops and jacks 
and 10 complete cord Ckts. with ring 
back keys @ 


Write for Bulletins 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
1940 West 2ist Str., Pilsen Station, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BU Y—Telephone 
lant. Prefer central states, any con- 
lered. Advise gross income per year, 
lumber of stations and rates, etc., price 

plant. Address 7775, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 


6.90 


1600 
8.00 


1.00 


co. 











~-— pH 








TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “Opportunity’s” | 
advertisement will place 
him in touch with you. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — With tele- 
phone company as manager, plant super- 





intendent. Ten years, central office 
equipment, plant construction, mainte- 
nance; 15 years’ manager, plant super- 
intendent. Right man for isolated or 


group of exchanges where general super- 
vision is required. Best references. Ad- 
dress 7761 care of TELEPHONY. 





CENTRAL 
OFFICE PROTECTION 


Cook No. 100 type (per line). . $0.85 
Cook No. 10 type rubber insu- 


lation (per line)........... 65 
Cook No. 10 type micarta in- 
sulation (per line).......... 75 
Cook No. 8 type (per line)... .40 
Cook D-67523 (formerly Auto- 
matic Electric Co. type), 
a ee 50 
Cook No. 14 type, new (per 
SEE Sédinbsquasavesceccucunsed 60 


Buckeye 
Telephone & Supply 
Company 


1432 South Parsons Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Cableman, 27 





years old, 9 years’ Bell experience, 
with thorough knowledge of Wheat- 
stone bridge. Address 7769, care 


TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—By 
intelligent young man, as Clerk or 
Cashier. Five years’ experience with 
Bell Company. Capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility. Address No. 7776, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


efficient, 





GENERAL MANAGER of large tele- 


phone system with experience abroad 
and in the U. S. A., thoroughly up-to- 
date in the designing, construction, 


maintenance and operation of telephone 
plants, large experience also in securing 
franchises for public utility companies 
in South America, wishes to associate 
himself with either large or small tele- 


phone company. Could furnish addi- 
tional capital for telephone system re- 
quiring same. Address 7772, care 
TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Cable-splicing. Will con- 
sider job as local manager or repairman 
in connection with job as_ splicer. 
Best references. Address 7774, care 


TELEPHONY. 








TELEPHONY | 


INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 


SMITH 


=~ 





If a man is to succeed in the busi- 
ness world today he must be “worthy 
of his hire.” 


So it is with books. They also must 
give the reader his money’s worth. 


In offering “Telephony, Including Au- 
tomatic Switching,” for sale, its pub- 
lishers have arranged an excellent col- 
lection of helpful information and data 
fully illustrated and up-to-date for 
the telephone man. 


TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written by 
Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. Automatic 
switching is certainly being rapidly 
adopted, and the construction of every 
switch, relay and eontractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly presentable. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.50. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Valuation—. vision—riant— inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. 8. E. 


1509 South Park Ave., Springfield, Ill. 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 











CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 
Tel. E.L.3149 503 White Building 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 











SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 
TELEPHONE - yy - GAS 
WATER - RAILW. 

I th ~~ 
CHICAGO, ILLINOKBS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 











During recent years 

KIYOMNSy I have been perest 

* TELEPHONE to appraise Telephone 

Exchanges all over the 

United States. The 

list totals 750. Would 

you like to avail your- 
N . eh self of my services? 
GIN E 1035-6" Lemcke 

INDIANAPOLIS Building 























CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
WwW. C. POLK J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of 
financing 


406 W. 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. 














W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


2130 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Commercial Telephone Co. with headquar- 
ters at Madison, Wis., is making a rapid 
progress in setting poles and putting in 
underground work in West Frankfort. 


Miscellaneous. 


Viota, Itt.—The Viola Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. has elected B. D. Baxter, presi- 
dent; Lawrence Smith, vice-president; V. 
Fr. Terrey, treasurer; and Lee F. Ferson, 
secretary. 

Hesron, Irn.—C. C. Hunt has resigned 
as general manager of the Farmers New 
Era Telephone Co. and has been succeeded 
by William Helm, manager at Hebron. 

Hixttssporo, Itt.—Lawrence Johnston, 
formerly general manager of the General 
Telephone Co., has been transferred to 
Ramsay as manager for the Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone Co. 

Rocxkrorp, I_t.—Falling 25 feet onto the 
street pavement, G. R. Koglin, 35, Durand, 
lineman for the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., escaped without injury. A ladder on 
which he was working broke, toppling him 
to the pavement. Although he was tem- 
porarily stunned, he was back on his feet 
when the ambulance arrived. 

ANDERSON, Inp.—The board of public 
works has served notice on the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. that it must retain 
complete charge of streets of the city. At 
the last meeting of the board notice was 
given the company to remove a line of 
poles that had been placed, said to be with- 
out permission, along Madison avenue for a 
long cable line. Property owners on the 
street complained to the board against hav- 
ing sidewalk lawns used by the company 
to erect poles and string service wires. 

The city clerk wrote a letter to the com- 
pany telling it to use an alley paralleling 
the street, but the letter was ignored by 
the construction crew through a misunder- 
standing, it was said by M. G. Porter, an 
engineer for the company. The board then 
met and issued an order calling on the com- 
pany to remove the poles already installed. 

Detroit, Micu.—The Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. with headquarters in De- 
troit, recently purchased the Beaverton 
Telephone Co., at Beaverton. 

CEDARVILLE, On10.—The Cedarville Tel- 
ephone Co., of which David Bradfute was 
president and F. B. Turnbull was man- 
ager, has been sold to Warren Safford, 
president of the Troy Telephone Co., Troy. 

LewIssBurG, OH10—An important change 
was made recently in the operation of the 
telephone exchange here, operated by the 
Lewisburg Telephone Co., a subsidiary of 
the Standard Public Service Co., when 
Mrs. Maude Shively Dailey assumed full 
responsibility for the operation of the ex- 
change under a private contract. 

This policy was agreed upon recently and 
bids were asked by the company with four 
persons conversant with the telephone busi- 
ness bidding on the proposition. Mrs. 
Dailey was the low bidder. She will op- 
erate one trick as operator herself and em- 
ploy two other operators. In addition, she 
will make all of the collections. The con- 
tract runs for one year. 

Poteau, OKLA.—At its next meeting the 
city council will be asked to call an elec- 
tion to vote on granting the newly-organ- 
ized Le Flore County Telephone Co. a 
permit to operate here. All the directors 
of the company are residents of here or 
Heavener and have their investments in 
these places. 

Booker, TExAS—The Booker Telephone 
Co. has sold its holdings to the Standard 
Telephone Co. of Texas with headquarters 
at Lubbock, which has been doing some re- 
construction work on the lines. It is un- 
derstood a new switchboard and other 
equipment will be installed. 
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Western Telephone 
Directory Co. 
A Telephone Directory Ad- 


vertising Sales Organization 
Main Office: Telephone Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















Wichita, Kan. Chicago 
816 Brown Bidg. 100 W. Monroe 




















ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 


Specializing on Public Utilities 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 














Universal Insulators 


will support your drop wires 
to your entire satisfaction 
and at a minimum cost. 
Are you a user? Samples 
free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

















Creosoted 


CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 


CASCADE TIMBER CO. 


822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash‘ 














SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


NILCO LAMP WORKS. INC., Emporium, Pcnnsylvania 

















Republic Appraisal Company, Inc. 
Seaborn N. Vines, Pres. 

John C. Larkin, Vice-Pres. 
Specialists in valuation, engineering, 
management and accounting 
for telephone ~ceogua 

General Offices 
Chamber of Guaneneten Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated or Ploin 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 Fast Madison St., Chicago 














The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 
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American Steel & Wire 
Company’s 


Perfected 
TELEPHONE Wire 
Perfected Strand 


We announce the perfection 
of our new process of tight 
zine coating that is smooth, 
deeply laid and _ naturally 
flexible as the wire. 

Produced i in our old reliable standard brands 








Keeping count of 
calls handled 
daily means keep- 

ing informed on 
trafic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require- 
ments. 


Counters—attached to the 
Counts the Calls eyboards—enable you to 
Sets inte permanent take periodic counts; 
socket in the key- show you the volume 
boards registers handled by each operator. 
one for each press. Send vhs circulars. 


Noodan=— (22 Tinconporaren 
| RTFORD. CONAL 














































CENTER TERMINAL [S POSITIVE 


es emesis “Extra BB,” “BB” and “Steel” 


Sales offices : Chicago—New York 














































sTERBL, 
Nes TELECELL rite O 
THE F IONEER Teligh Efficiency Telephone Battery ur 


EXPANDING ANCHOR 
EVERS TICK 
ANCHORS 
have led the 
way ever since 
PATENT 
ANCHORS 
were first consid- 
ered a success. 


DEPENDABLE 
wamtecurea | -LDAR POLES 


THE Offer Utmost in 
WATERBURY Quality and Value 
















Min yy, 1925 an 1.008 
Sm 1925 Ocha Peete 


NO 
POL er ATION IN STS In STOCK 


















The Ultimate 























Today EVER- 0 LOW BATTERY 
STICKS lead EVERSTICK oun 
uate — aaa —— 
in” VOLUME cialis Gi, CcOsT “en COMPANY | MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 
land QUALITY CELL ee gh NEWBERRY, MICH. 









St. Louis, Mo. Sales— Grand Rapids, Mich. 


U.S.A. 









































Fort AYNE 


PRINTING YY Company 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 














grip on pip 












CREOSOTED i — and Blank 
YELLOW PINE pu sh in g oe él lanufacturers 


Write aye Samples and 
Prices on I. C. C. Forms 









Ours Are the Best 
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THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


Lumbermen since 1875 
R. A. LONG BLDG. 


the Simplex 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 












































































Telephone Cables aicengtnaec 
— annie CEDAR POLES 
CO CAPACITIES Plain or Treated 
SY “aprencagee Prompt Shipment from 
rge, Carefully 
AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. |. Sorted Stocks 
omente— £0 Reh Worker & a Templeton, , Kenly & Co., Ltd. MacGillis & Gibbs Co. 
NEW YORK—100 East 42nd St. Established 1899 Chicago, Il., U.S. A. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 






































INCREASE 
YOUR REVENUE BY SELLING 
PBX SERVICE 


Have you ever taken 
an inventory of the ter- 
ritory which you serve? 
Schools, Hospitals, De- 
partment Stores, In- 
dustrial Plants are 


good prospects for 
PBX service. 


Explain the advan- 
tages. Easy to sell. 
With a little effort you 
can increase your earn- 
ings. 


Leich can furnish 
PBX switchboards in any size from 10 to 300 capacity. 


Illustrated above is a popular two-position full relay PBX 
switchboard equipped with bakelite covered key and plug shelf 
with flush mounted keys and black escutcheons. 


The exceptionally pleasing appearance of this switchboard 
is consistent with reliable service characteristic of all LEICH 
equipment. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Genoa, IIl. 


“Manufacturers of Reliable Telephone Equipment for 25 Years” 




















When writing to Leich Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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says Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company 





“The poles, for example, creosoted for 
protection against rot and wood-boring 
insects, have an average life of 35 years.” 


HE Bell Telephone Company abides by the creed 

that “Service Must Not Be Interrupted.” Bell has 
used excellent judgment in using CREOSOFED POLES, 
and such purchases are made only after tests proving 
the efficiency of the materials concerned. 


Service conditions of unusual severity hold no terrors 
for NATIONAL Pressure-Creosoted Poles. These poles, 
produced from Southern Yellow Pine, are strong, uni- 
form, rot and insect-proof, grass-fire resistant, require 
the minimum of maintenance and cost less per-pole- 
per-year than other types. 


May we send you our new pole booklet? 






General Office: TEXARKANA, ARKANSAS 
Plants: Texarkana, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Salida, Colo.; Alexandria, La.; Columbia Park (Finney), Ohio; 
Superior, Wis.; Denver, Colo. 





When writing to National Lumber & Creosoting Co., please mention TELEPHONY 
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Coordinated 


The straight, unbroken line of the West Point 
Cadets as they swing acrossthe paradegrounds, 
their precision of movement, their perfect ex- 
ecution of formations, all result from the co- 
ordination of the various components of the yovr> pw Dp 
corps. 





The perfect service and the satisfaction to sub- 
scribers resulting from the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Super-Service Switchboard comefrom the 
perfect coordination of the various units of 
the board. It is designed to give just as fast 
and accurate service at rush hours as at times 
of ordinary load. 


This results from several exclusive Strom- 
berg-Carlson features among which are: 


The simplified keyboard, which relieves the 
operator from the strain of associating the cor- 
rect cord and key . . . there being but one set 
of ringing keys which she controls by the touch 
system. 

The advance plug-in, which speeds up service 
by giving the operator the freedom of plugging 
up one call while answering a previous one. At 
the same time, it insures accuracy because the 
operator’s set is held from the second call until 
the first one has been completed. 


Stromberg-Carlson engineers will gladly send 
you a bulletin that explains in detail these 
and the many other features of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Super-Service Switchboard and prove 
| em” that it is the most economical and efficient 
telephone switching equipment on the mar- 


ket today. 





Write for Bulletin 112 


“GumcYurece, stromberg-Carison Telephone Mfg. Co. v7 kr 


Scoville Mercat 
San Francisco, Cal. Factory and General Offices: Company. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 100 CARLSON ROAD, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. Atlanta, Ge 
Portland, Ore. Branch Offices: 
Seattle, Wash. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI TORONTO, CANADA 





Strombers 


When writing to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Advance Plugging-In 
Operator's Listening Indication 
Operator’s Secret Service 
Audible Busy Test 
Reverting Busy Test with Tone 
Operator’s Ringing Control 
Instantaneous Ringing Start 
Instantaneous Ringing Cut-Off 
Calling Subscribers’ Ringing 
Control 
Visual Ringing Indication 


Aercad 
any. 


petter_Kesults — 


Features of the Stromberg-Carlson Super-Service Switchboard: 


TELEPHONY 
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Reverting Call Ringing 
Positive Supervision 
Non-ring Signalling 
Emergency Ringing 
Flash Recall 

Call Registration 
Operator’s Cut-In 
Ringing Tone 
Machine Ringing 
Operator’s Bar 
Dark Keyboard 


_ “There Is Nothing Finer Than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


«xo 


Carlson 





“sy 








When writing t S.romberg-Carlson Telephone Co.. please mention TZLEVYHONY. 
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The Kellogg Universal is in 
reality a Common Battery 
Switchboard operated on 
magneto lines which may be 
changed to common battery, 
one at a time, or in groups, 
by simply changing two 
wires at the relay rack. 
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modernizati« 



























COLUMBUS 


Kellogg switehboart 


CHICAG&L 





KANSAS CITY 











When writing to Kellogg Switchboard & Sapply Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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OW, more than ever, the public is demanding faster 

and better telephone service. People are tired of the 

old troublesome crank and the slow service it typifies. They 
willingly pay more for common battery service. 


It is good business to replace that magneto switchboard 
with more modern equipment which quickly pays for itself 
thru increased returns. The increased revenue, greater 
savings and lower maintenance costs are reasons why most 
large magneto exchanges can and should install a Kellogg 
Universal Switchboard. 


Kellogg UNIVERSAL Switchboard—A Profitable Investment 


By installing a Universal, you can gradually change from 
magneto to common battery, one or more lines ata time, as 
your subscribers request the improved service. There is no 
need for the immediate scrapping of all present magneto 
telephones, nor the necessity to rebuild the entire outside 
plant for full common battery service. 





Let our engineers show you how modernizing your plant 
will increase your earnings. 


Kellogg UNIVERSAL Switchboard 


4nd Supply COMpany 


SAN FRANCISCO SHANGHAI 




















When writing to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Do you require 


TELEPHONE 
CABLES 








MULTIPLE TWIN, 
BALANCED OR 
STRAIGHT, 
ORDINARY OR 
COMPOSITE ? 


Whichever you want send 


your inquiry to PRESCOT. 
We can deal with it. 





BRITISH INSULATED 
CABLES, LIMITED 
Cablemakers for more than 30 years 


PRESCOT—LANCS. 


England 
Telephone No. PRESCOT, 171 














When writing to British Insulated Cables, please mention TELEPHONY. 
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When writing to Cook Electric Co., 


TELEPHONY 


Cook Central Office 
Protection has stood 
the test of time and service 
in all parts of the world. 


The highest development of Central 
Office Protectors is shown in Cook 
No. 100 and No. 105. They repre- 
sent twenty-five years of progress 
and fully satisfy the most exacting en- 
gineer. These protectors are equipped 
with wire wound self-soldering heat 


/ 


coils of 34% ohms resistance, which 
will operate exactly under specifica- 
tions. These coils have threaded seats 
and knife edge spring contact, pre- 
venting any chance of corrosion or 
dirt interfering with the circuit. 


When operated, both No. 100 and 
No. 105 Cook Protectors open the 
circuit, ground the outside line and 
operate an alarm. The No. 105 has 
a fuse, heat coil and _ lightning 
arrester in circuit and is 
used where power hazards 
are unusually severe. 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2709 Southport Ave. CHICAGO 























| COOK NO. 10W PROTECTORS, SHANGHAI, CHINA | 











please mention TELEPHONY. - 





TELEPHONY 





sida ee Pipe. 








Monotype Design Oi 


: o Job Is Too Large - Th 








onotype | 
_ Standardized Switchboards 















Hint oF 


eiede erete 











‘Monotype’ is not the name of a 
particular switchboard but the 
mark of superior switchboard 
design. 





When writing to American Electric Company, Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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¥comes All Obstacles 
‘mall - Or Too Difficult 


Monotype series of switchboards include 
ry size of switching unit which experience has 
to be practical and desirable. Each of these 
as an equipment and circuit flexibility to meet 
pst exacting demands. No matter how large or 
the exchange; no matter how special the 
ing requirements; no matter how ‘‘unstandard 
cuit conditions; there is a Monotype switch- 
which will solve the problem more efficiently 
ore economically than any other switching 
ent. 





can Electric engineers would like to have an 
unity to prove these statements to you with 
nd figures. If you are planning the installation 
== fsize switchboard —a complete exchange unit 

















» fasmall cordless board—an American Electric ¥ 
intative has a valuable story for you. Complete 
ation and specifications furnished without 4 
ion when requested. Write for them. Monotype Standardized a 

Switchboards are designed, Pp 
engineered, and manufac- A 


tured by the same organiza- 

att Gdectr tc tion which gave the telephone 
(Ompany, Fac. industry the manual models 

TATE AND 64th STREETS, CHICAGO, U. S. of the world famous Mono- 


‘anch O/ fice and Warehouse + * im 7th and Wyandotte Sts., Kansas City, Mo. phone. 
eral €. port Distributors . . The Automatic Electric Comeene, Led., Chicago 
“octateo Company - - - - - Automatic Electric Inc., Chicago 
“st Coc: Distributors - - - caste Gautesees Corporation, Los Angeles, Cal. 












When writing to American Electric Company, Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 








Segegiys 


Type E—22 Pair 


For Telephone Distribution. 
Cable Wires Soldered. 


Telephone wires under binding posts. 


Manufactured in all sizes 


leciric Company 
3145 Carroll Ave. Chicago, III. 
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$58.33 a Month the 
| Rest of Your Life | 


An investment of $10,500 in the 7% Cumulative | 
First Preferred Stock of Diversified Investments | 
Incorporated—(a company controlling operating | 
telephone companies in fifteen states having 217,610 | 
stations in service with long distance supplied with | 
connections through the Bell Telephone System)— | 
will pay the investor $58.33 a month. 


You can make your start now toward having an 
investment of that kind by investing in one share 
at $105 a share and accrued dividend to yield 6.67%. 
By doing this you invest in a business which is | 
second to none with respect to a record of steady 
and persistent growth since its inception year in 
and year out. 


This preferred stock is preferred as to assets. 
The consolidated net assets are equivalent to $380 
for each share. For the $7 required for dividends 
there are $21 a share in earnings available for that 
purpose. 


LISTED CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 


Give your order or apply for further information to 


TELEPHONE BOND AND SHARE COMPANY 


120 So. La Salle St. Telephone Bldg. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 
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Roebling 
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Double Galvanized 
Telephone Wire 


y a 







Look for this Seal on 
every coil, its your 
guarantee of quality 









By John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company 
Trenton,N. J. 











the ideal 


drop wire 


Ironite, the perfect drop wire 
is now “Crapo” double galvan- 
ized. But that is only one detail 
out of many in the manufac- 
ture of our product. Every new 
idea and every new discovery 
when it has been proven as 
sound, is made a part of our 
specification. The result---the 
new Ironite, a drop wire of 
perfection. 


A letter to our nearest office will 
bring you very interesting sam- 
ples and low prices that will 
astound you. Save one-third of 
your costs by using Ironite. 


Paragon Electric Co. 


37 W. Van Buren Street Chicago, Lllinois 


BOS DeteE BPO. Gicccccccccses Seattle, Wash. 
1054 Mission St......... San Francisco, Cal. 
Be PED The. cccccccess Los Angeles, Cal. 
40-42 East 7th St............ Portland, Ore. 


Mentioning TELEPHONY gives your inquiry tone. 
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Cabot setting sail from Bristol 1497 





.....and in coming forged another link in 


the chain of pioneer communications which 
bound the New World to the Old. 


The sea-borne trade of Britain, the hazard- 
ous paths of Commerce—links with France 
and Spain and the Canaries, with the 
Levant, the Nile and the Baltic — all, in 
those far-off days, centered in Bristol, and 
it is a fitting climax that the city which, five 
hundred years ago, fostered the communica- 
tions of a growing world should itself be 
served by the best and most modern system 
of communication, the Strowger Dial 
Telephone. , 


The British Post Office have placed a 
contract with Automatic Telephone Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd. for the equipment of 
ten Strowger Exchanges in the area, total- 
ling nearly 20,000 lines. 




















Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Strowger Works, Liverpool, England 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: 
International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 





TELEPHONY 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mentio. TELEPHONY 
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No. 32 Furnace 
1 Gallon 
Kerosene-Gasoline 
Covered by Patents 


THE POPULAR LINE— 


Because Theyre Dependable! 
The recognized reliability of the “ALWAYS 
RELIABLE” torches and furnaces over a 
period of fifty-four years has made them 
indispensable to the telephone service men. 
They are especially designed to. meet the 
needs of the telephone service man, as they 


have patented improvements enabling faster, 
easier and economical work. Stormy weather 
can in no way affect them as they are built 
to stand all adverse weather conditions. 


Order through your distributor or mail order 
to us with your distributor’s name. 


OTTO BERNZ CO., INC 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 












4 Sizes. 








Note protection at corners 


RiLalea. Insulated Staples 


Trade Mark 

Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insu- 
lation prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


a 


Pat. Nov. 1900 
Write for samples 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Chan ce (ompany 


CENTRALIA.MO. 
U.S.A. 











EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 











EFFECTIVE in maintaining your underground 
and aerial cable in perfect condition 








MITCHELL 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 


INC. INDIANA 

















Transmission Networks 
and Wave Filters 


By 
T. E. SHEA, B.S., M.S. 
Member of the Technical Staff, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 
The calculation and design of tele- 
Phone networks and wave filters are 
fully presented in this book, written by 
Mr. T. E. Shea of Bell Telephone La- 
boratories. It embodies the most re- 
cent developments in this field as well 
as the standard practice. “The Tele- 
phone Equipment of 1929,” “The New 
Science Telephony,’’ “Transmission 
Networks and Wave Filters” and 
“Radio Broadcasting Engineering” are 
a few of the subjects capably dis- 
cussed in this valuable book 
Send for This Book Today! 
We recommend it as of great interest 
and value to every telephone man. 
512 Pagee—6% 20% —_cieth—iilustrated 
—$6.50 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 8S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 








Mentioning TELEPHONY gives your inquiry tone. 
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BUYER’S REFERENCE 


AGmes Machines 
es Machines 


wi. 
hors 
a ae ed aes K4, M6. 


a Sey U4, * we. 
—<_ = Brackets (for Holding Telephones) 
A . 
Arresters, Lightning (See Protective Deviecs) 
a4. ene Bcseuneing Systems 


Automatic Telephones 
A$, Al2, E5, Ki, N2, S6. 
Charging Equ. 


Anc 


9. 
Batteries, Dry, Kadio “A,” “B” and “O” 


eto 
A4, G2, Ki, N2, S4, S10. 
Belte and Safety Straps (Linemen’s) 


K3. 
Blank Books (etc.) 
Books, Telephene 
Boots, Telephone 


Cable’ 
A5b, B6, E5,, Ki, R3 
ble Compound 

7, N10, R2, R3, S10. 
Grips 


Cable Rings 
E4, N6. 
Cable Splicing Jointe 


mps, Guy 

A7, C8, E4, G2, L2, M6, N6&, R3. 

G2, C12, K3. 

A4, G2, L2, M6. 

lips, Testing 

F6, G2. 
Condensers 

A4, A9, G2, Kl, L2, 99, W3. 
Cond 

Ccé, N3. 


C13, G2, Wé6. 
— Rods 
Connectors, Test 

C8, R2, S88. 

Telephone and Switchboard 

A4, A9, G2, Kil, R65, S89. 
Counters 

v3. 
Cross Arms 

A4, Al0. All, G4, Kil, W6. 
Stes — Publishing and Advertising Service 
aye Boring Machines 


F2. 
Extension, Relays 


Kl, 

gineers, Telephone 

Bl, C10, F4, “Ts, M4, P56, R4, S87, U4. 
Pimancial rvice 


A8, K2, M7, PS, R4, Tl, T8, U4. 
Fire ‘Pots and Furnaces 


Furnaces, Lead Melting 
Furnaces, Compound 


G2, Ki, L3 


Hangers, Cabhe 
C8, E4, G2, Ki, L2, N6, R2, #1. 
Meiet and Guy Clamps 


Induction Coils 
A5, Ki, L3, M6, S83. 


Instruments, Electrical Measuring 


Insulators 
H2, P2, U1. 


Cngepenee, Fire and Employers’ Liability 


A4, Kil, L3, 89 
Meters (Electrical Testing and Measuring) 
Pliers 

C12, K3. 
Pole Erectors 


Pole Line Hardware 
A4, G2, K1, L2, N6, O1, 810, W3. 
Pole Pu Pulie ers 
H3, T2. 
Pole Markers 
= Straighteners 
Pole Steps 
G2, L2. 
Poles, Treated or Plain 
A2, All, B3, C5, C9, 13, L1, M1, N3, N6, 
6. 


Pl, P3, S65, T6, 
Printed ted ‘Telephone Forms 


Rebuilt Telephone Apparatus 
B15, P6, Rl, 810. 


Relays eo Ringing, Calling Cystems, Signals 
iss F Pay-out and Takeup 

Remote Control Systems 

Rin z. Machines 


Searchlight, Portable 


—s Supplies 
Staples, Insulated 
Switchboard, Lamps 


itchboards, Telemhone 
A4, A9, Al2, E5, G2, K1, L3, N2, S6, S9, S10, W3. 
ae Portable 
Tape (Splicing) 

2, 89. 
Telephones 
A4, A9, Al2, E5, G2, K1, L3, N2, S6, S9, S10, WS. 


Telephone Supplies (Jobbers) 
A4, G2, Ki, 89. 
letype 


T4. 
Telephone Typewriters 
Tents, Aerial Splicer. 


Testing Sets 
A4, M6, S8, Wt 
Timing Devices 
Cl, E65. 
Tool Boxes, Steel 


L4. 
Torches. Blow 
B8 


A4, AY, eG, Kl, L3, 89, WS. 
Tree Surgeons 

Bl2, Di 
Tree ers 


ont Braces 
Trench Diggers 
Trucks, Motor 
Underground Specialties 


ire, Aeroplane 


A4., 

Wire, Copper 
A3, A4, A5, A7, Il, Ki, R3, S89, S810. 
re, Enameied and Magn eto 


A5, A7, G2, K1. 
Wire, Galvanized Iron 
AS, A7, G2, I1, R3, P2, S10. 


Weatherproof 
A4, A5, AT, G2, I1, P2. 
ee Pipe Anchor 


Zine Meta Arsenite 
C13. 
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Mentioning TELEPHONY gives your inquiry tone. 

















FWD Steps of Progress 


4 This month The Four Wheel Drive Auto Company celebrates 
4 its 20th Anniversary ... twenty years of manufacturing FWD 
Trucks ... its growth has been consistent. 


y U. S. Army Uses FWDs 
5 For twenty years the U. S. Army has been a constant purchaser 
of FWD Trucks, purchasing over 15,000 FWD Trucks. 
1,084% Increase in 9 years 
Since 1921 the demand for FWD Trucks in commercial fields in- 
2 creased 1,084%...In 1929 FWD sales were 46% more than 1928. 
> 33 State Highway Departments Bought FWDs 


Thirty-three of the state highway departments of the United 
States have purchased FWD Trucks. In Canada 5 of the 11 
provinces bought FWDs. 


FWD Trucks Do Severest Service 


\ Where the service is the most severe you invariably find the 
FWD Truck at work ... it has the power and traction to pull 
through the toughest going. FWD’s acceptance is duly credited 
to its ability to serve efficiently in extraordinary as well as in 
ordinary truck transportation ... it is a dependable, econom- 
ical power unit. J 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY, Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory... KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
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When writing to Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS 
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THE 
NORTH 
ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


GALION, O. 


PIONEERS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884 


REMOTE CONTROL AUTOMATIC PBX. 
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